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I. 


The appearance of Kant’s “ Critique of the Reason” marks the 
turning-point which separates the first from the second period in 
the history of modern philosophy, the former of which had its 
beginning in England and France, and came to its close in Ger- 
many, while the latter is of German origin, and issued from Prus- 
sia. The birth of such works dates from the time when they are 
first published—that is, when they have emerged from the obscu- 
rity of the workshop into the full light of the world. The “ Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason” was published in midsummer of the year 
1781, simultaneously with Schiller’s first tragedy. Kant dedi- 
cated his work to the Prussian Minister Von Zedlitz, who had 
proved himself favorably disposed toward him and his work. He 
signed the dedication on March 29, 1781, and probably wrote 
also at the same time the (not dated) Introduction. The larger 
portion only of the work was then printed, and some months 
elapsed before the entire publication was completed. It is there- 
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fore wrong to regard, as is repeatedly done, the date of the dedi- 
cation as the birthday of the “Critique of the Reason,” since this 
work was written previously, but had not yet been published. It 
appears from the letters which were written at this time by J. G. 
Hamann, of Kénigsberg, to Hartknoch and to Herder, that Ha- 
mann, to whom (simultaneously with Kant) the proof-sheets were 
forwarded, could not finish reading the text before the last week 
in June, and not until four weeks later did he receive a complete 
copy, sent from the hand of the author. He wrote a notice of the 
work on July 1, 1781, for the Kénigsberg “Times,” but which 
for certain reasons he left unpublished. Its concluding words 
read as foliows: “The fortune of an author consists in being 
praised by some and known by all—and what the reviewer re- 
gards still as the acme of genuine authorship and criticism—to be 
understood by a very few.” Events veritied this saying. The 
first public criticism came from the philosopher Chr. Garve, of 
Breslau, and made on Kant the worst possible impression. It ap- 
peared in an extra of the Géttingen “Literary Advertiser” on 
January 19, 1782. The publication of the “Critique of Pure 
Reason ” falls, therefore, in the middle, and its first distribution in 
the second half of the year 1781. 


II. 


Before we attempt to realize the importance of this epoch-mak- 
ing work we will direct a hasty glance at its origin, so far as 
knowledge of this has come to us from the study of the philoso- 
pher. Kant, after fifteen years waiting as privat docent, was 
made a professor when forty-six years of age. It was necessary 
for him to make the customary defence of a printed discourse be- 
fore entering upon his professorship of Logic and Metaphysics. 
This took place on August 21,1770. The theme of the Latin 
inaugural dissertation was, “The Forms and Principles of the 
Sensible and Intelligible World.” His respondent was Marcus 
Herz, a young physician of Jewish descent, with whom Kant had 
intercourse as teacher and friend, and whom he assured that his 
ideas had been searched by him (Herz) to their very depths. M. 
Herz went to Berlin immediately after the disputation, and was 
there daily a welcomed guest in the house of Mendelssohn. He 
acquired in time a very creditable position both as physician and 
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philosopher, and became, through his conversations, and later by 
lectures before a mixed audience, the first expounder of the Kant- 
ian philosophy in the Prussian capital. After his marriage with 
the daughter of a Portuguese Jewish physician, who was famed 
for her beauty, intellect, and grace of manners, it was the attrac- 
tive power of Henrietta Herz which made his house between 
1779 and 1803 one of the most frequented literary centres in 
Berlin. The letters of Kant to M. Herz are most interesting, and 
are likewise the only letters which give us an accurate insight into 
the origin of the “ Critique of the Reason.” 

The problems of the Critique, and, indeed, the first of its funda- 
mental discoveries—the new doctrine of Space and Time—were 
contained in the inaugural dissertation. It is easy to see that the 
question as to the “ Form and Principles of the Sensible and In- 
telligible World” coincides with the question as to the funda- 
mental forms and limits of the faculties of Sense and Intellect ; 
for the Sense-world comprises the objects as they affect our faculty 
of Sense (Sinnlichkeit), while the intelligible world comprises the 
Presentations ( Vorstellungen) as they are in themselves indepen- 
dently of the corresponding sensible phenomena and of the nature 
of our faculty of Sense, and as they can be grasped only by the 
intellect. The philosopher, therefore, must at once undertake 
the task of setting forth in a large work “The Limits of the 
Sense and Reason.” But the domain of the reason in its whole 
extent embraced the principles of Natural Science, of Morals, and 
of Aisthetics, or, otherwise expressed, “ The Metaphysics of Na- 
ture, the Metaphysics of Morals, and Atsthetics.” Kant intended 
at this time to present as soon as possible the entire content of 
the critical philosophy in one complete work. The tasks, however, 
divided themselves, and a succession of fundamental critical ques- 
tions arose, each of which demanded for itself a separate work. 
Twenty years (1770-90) elapsed before the plan was realized 
which Kant had marked out in a letter of June 7, 1771, to Herz 
as his project. : 

One of these tasks pressed immediately to the foreground the 
metaphysical problem, or the question concerning the knowledge 
of things both theoretical and practical. The solution of this 
problem the philosopher called a *“‘ Critique of the Pure Reason.” 
Its plan and limits were yet much too widely applied. The cri- 
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tique of the pure reason must be limited to the theoretical science 
of cognition, the establishment of our knowledge of things through 
the Sense and Reason. Kant hoped to publish such a work within 
three months; so he wrote on February 21, 1772. The three 
months grew into nine years. Again and again during this 
long period he sees the end nearer at hand than it is, again and 
again it removes to a distance; in vain he hopes to be able to 
reach it in the summer of 1777; the next winter, the following 
summer pass by, and still his hopes, like unfulfilled promises, 
abide ; and even at Christmas of 1779 this hoped-for end is not yet 
reached. After the difficulties of the research are conquered, the 
presentation and explanation follow, far greater difficulties than 
Kant had imagined. “ What I call the ‘ Critique of the Reason,’ ”’ he 
writes on the 20th of August, 1777, “lies like a rock in the way. 
What retards me is nothing more than the endeavor to make 
everything appearing therein perfectly intelligible.” Genuine 
clearness demands that one unite amplification and perspicuity 
with brevity. Brevity at the expense of clearness costs the reader 
a useless sacrifice of time, and it is also time for which the author 
is responsible. Kant has taken well to heart the striking words 
of the Abbé Terrasson : “ Many a book would be far shorter if it 
were not so short.” But there exists also a breadth of amplifica- 
tion at the expense of perspicuity if thereby the whole is to us 
only obscured. “ Many a book,” Kant has said in order to com- 
plete the saying of Terrasson in a no less striking way, “ would 
have been much clearer if it had not been intended to be so very 
clear.” To give an exemplary style of clearness to the most diffi- 
cult of all books was the mark which was before the eye of the 
philosopher in his “ Critique of the Reason,” but which he was 
unable to reach to perfection at the first throw. 

The work had finally so far prospered that Kant, after having 
first deeply meditated on the whole, then having sketched the 
single portions in writing, and arranged them in their connection, 
could now put his hand for the last time to the task and attend 
to the composition and copy for the press. This occupied between, 
four and five months of the year 1780. In October, Hartknoch, of 
Riga, offered to publish the work, and before the end of the year 
the printing began. The three months were nine years, and the 
promised “little work of a few pages” had become a corpulent 
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work, the number of whose sheets exceeded two alphabets, and 
of which Hamann jestingly said : “It does not correspond with the 
stature of the author.” 

On the 1st of May, 1781, Kant wrote to his pupil and friend in 
Berlin : “ A book will be published by me during the Easter fair 
under the title ‘ Critique of Pure Reason.’ It will be printed for 
Hartknoch’s Publication by Grunert in Halle.” ‘“ This book con- 
tains the result of all the manifold researches which began with 
the ideas over which we disputed under the title of mundi sensi- 
dbilis et intelligibilis. It is to me an important matter to sub- 
mit the entire result of my efforts to the review of the man who 
possessed such insight as to deem my ideas worthy of considera- 
tion, and who was so sagacious as to search them to their depths.” 


III. 


A century has passed since the birth of this work, one of the 
most difficult and most mature which has ever appeared, and to- 
day the sense of the Kantian teaching is under discussion as if it 
were of yesterday, and as if the succession of systems which pro- 
ceeded from it belonged not to the fruit by which the tree is 
known; as if only now a “philological” interpretation of his 
phrases could lead to an understanding of the philosopher, which 
a century moved and filled by the ideas of Kant failed to obtain. 
The single portions, however, of the work of a great thinker can 
only rightly be understood when the problem and innermost 
thought of the whole are evident to us. We will therefore attempt 
to render the fundamental ideas so clear that our readers shall be 
spared those difficulties which obscurity in expression and fulness 
of detail occasion. Wherein lay the necessity of a new epoch in 
philosophy, the task which Kant undertook, and in the original 
comprehension of which he perceived the newness, as likewise the 
distinguishing characteristics, of his work ? 

All the speculation before his time pretended to be an explana- 
tion of the thing. Each one strove in his own way after a system 
of the universe, and made a more or less perfected scheme which 
embraced the all-of-things. So long as there yet existed by the 
side of such a universal knowledge no special science which 
branched into the particular domain of things, philosophy reigned 
without a powerful opposition, and had undisputed possession 
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of a large kingdom. But as soon as the special sciences ap- 
peared, and these provinces were cultivated, opponents arose in 
an ever-increasing number, who disputed the authority and even 
the right to existence of philosophy. In antiquity, metaphysics, 
and, in the middle ages, that which took its place, theology, had 
easy reception, for the experimental sciences were as yet immature 
and infant children. They grew up through the discoveries which 
made the modern epoch and changed our views of the world in 
all departments ; special research increased, and, in the same pro- 
portion as the territorial dominion of human knowledge enlarged,. 
the imperial authority of philosophy declined. Were the king- 
dom not to perish, as of old the Roman-Germanic empire, it must 
take possession of a new and permanent position, which would be 
recognized and uncontested on the part of the experimental 
sciences. 

It was superfluous if it only repeated what the experimental 
sciences had discovered and announced ; it was of evil if it should 
search into the same objects independent of all experience and 
oppose trustworthy results with uncertain or false speculations. It 
must avoid experience, and yet never dared lose sight of it. It 
must, in the first place, leave the field of empirical facts, the do- 
main of the knowledge of things, and take for its problem the 
possibility of experience itself, the possibility of a cognition of 
things in general, the solution of which was to give a new view 
of the world. This was the only possible expedient which re- 
mained for philosophy; it was likewise a necessary task, de- 
manded by the adaptation of the intellect to the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

The fundamental question was not now, How are things and 
their phenomena possible, the data, whose sum we call nature or 
reality ? but it was, How is the fact of experience and the cognition 
of things themselves possible? It is evident that this question 
cannot be solved by experience, for this is not and cannot be its 
own object. 

A scientific research is therefore demanded which will be dis- 
tinct from and yet persistently directed upon experience. The 
position must be found from which one can behold for himself the 
entire domain of experience, or the knowledge of things in general. 
Kant placed philosophy upon this point and made the egg easily 
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enough stand on its end, although so many hands had attempted 
this before his time, but unsuccessfully. 

The question concerning the possibility of knowledge was as 
such not new, for there had been very many theories of knowledge 
in the history of philosophy. The problem had often enough 
been asked and investigated in the ancient as well as in the modern 
period before Kant, but had always been answered in this way : 
that, viewed strictly, the conditions upon which the fact of cog- 
nition depends are themselves, indeed, the entire fact of knowledge, 
although in its simplest form. Thus, the fact in question was not 
explained, but presupposed, no matter whether these presupposi- 
tions consisted in the affirmation of innate ideas or in the sensu- 
ously given and united impressions, whether this connection was 
called causal connection or succession in time. The philosophers 
before Kant explained cognition by a kind of knowledge-substance, 
just as once the physicists explained the phenomena of heat by 
a heat-substance, or combustion by the phlogiston. Thus the fact 
of human knowledge remained unexplained ; and since the assump- 
tions made were not accidental, but followed necessarily from the 
nature and trend of their systems, it also remained inexplicable : 
it was regarded as a dogma, which sceptics themselves, in spite of 
every denial, allowed to continue and even employed. 

Kant probed this dogmatic position of all the philosophy which 
preceded him, and brought it to an end with the very simple and 
obvious claim, that the conditions of knowledge and experience 
could not themselves indeed be knowledge or experience, but must 
precede them, as the factors the product, and the cause the effect. 
There is a great difference between that which goes beyond or 
surpasses (transcends) our knowledge and that which precedes it, 
and by Kant is designated with the word a priori, or “ transcen- 
dental.” The former lies beyond the horizon of our knowledge, 
the latter on this side. It was to these latter a@ priort conditions 
of our knowledge and experience that Kant directed his inquiry. 
His research is in this respect new, and distinct from all previous 
philosophy: it deals with the conditions of human knowledge, not 
presupposing, but investigating, testing, sifting—that is, it is not 
dogmatic, but erztical. The objects of the critical examination are 
the factors of knowledge, z.¢., our faculties of reason; hence the 
name “Critique of the Reason” for the Kantian investigation. But 
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it asks how the reason originates experience, and not how it comes 
forth from the latter filled with manifold empirical intuitions: it 
treats, to speak Kantian, about the reason a priori—the pure reason 
as the sum-total of the transcendental faculties ; hence Kant called 
his work the “Critique of Pure Reason.” The word “ transcen- 
dental ” signifies with him both the conditions which precede ex- 
perience and the inquiry directed into these; it is, in the first 
case, equivalent to a priori, and in the second synonymous with 
“ critical” ; hence the critical philosophy is called also the “ Tran- 
scendental Philosophy” ; and the “ Critique of the Reason ” heads 
each of its divisions and each of its inquiries with the title of a 
“transcendental.” It is well to explain the sense of this term, 
since it is customary to present all sorts of mists and reveries under 
this word, which is either misunderstood or not understood at all. 

Kant’s epoch-making achievement lies in the critecal direction 
which he has allotted to and pioneered for philosophy. 


aY. 


In order correctly to estimate the importance and extent of 
this epoch, we must make clear what is called critical thinking. 

Objects can be held either dogmatically or critically : dogmati- 
cally, if one takes the objects as given and perceives only their at- 
tributes ; critically, if one searches into the conditions from which 
they and their attributes proceed—that is, investigates their origin 
and follows the circumstances of their evolution. The origin and 
development of objects are the problems of the critical thinking ; 
the presentation of the historical development of things is its labor 
and result. If we accept a system of the universe as given and 
completed, and seek to discover the laws of its present organiza- 
tion, we treat it dogmatically ; on the contrary, critically, when 
we ask the question, How has the universe originated, and by 
what changes has its present state gradually arisen? It is pre- 
cisely the same with the contemplation of the earth and all terres- 
trial life in the entire diversity of its forms and kinds, with the 
contemplation of mankind and its races, people, and languages, 
religions and religious records, poetry and the fine arts; in a word, 
with the whole world of nature and art. I need only mention the 
names Kant and Laplace, Lamarck and Darwin, Fr. A. Wolff and 
G. Niebuhr, D. Fr. Strauss and F. Chr. Baur, in order to evoke 
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the record of a century which, upon all sides, seeks for its view of 
the world’s historical development by means of critical research. 
I do not epeak of this or that product of investigation, but of the 
critical tendency of mind in which even opponents must share in 
order to combat those conclusions to which they are averse. Any 
one of our great literary men, since the days of Lessing, could be 
brought forward as an example to show the position one occupies 
in the critical knowledge of things; but above them all stands 
Kant, because he applied the critical method to knowledge itself, 
and thereby became the founder of a period which has, with good 
reason, been styled the critical. The last century is called the 
period of Clearing-up (Aufklaerung); ours is the period of Oriti- 
cism. It is in this fact that we discover the bearing and signifi- 
cance of the Kantian epoch. 

From a conception of the Kantian problem we obtain at once 
an idea of its extent, which is found to far exceed that of all pre- 
vious theories of knowledge. It is the neglect or ignorance of 
this fact which prevents an insight into the spirit of the Kantian 
teaching. The factors of knowledge must be discovered, and from 
these the possibility of experience must be explained. This was the 
task to be accomplished. Now, it is evident that, without the pos- 
sibility of experience, there exist no objects of possible experience, 
no objects of the same, no sum-total of the same, which latter is 
called in German the “ Sinnenwelt ” (Sense-world). The question, 
therefore, concerning the possibility of experience, concerning the 
origin of knowledge, must coincide in a certain sense with the ques- 
tion concerning the origin of the Sense-world. The Kantian phi- 
losophy, from the way in which it has conceived its task, must de- 
mand and lay hold of a point of view in which the Sense-world 
appears no longer as something given, but as something which 
issued forth by virtue of the reason; a point of view in which 
there is made evident the origin of the Sense-world from out of 
the conditions of reason and its activity. 

Here the whole chasm between the dogmatical and critical way 
of thinking opens up, and we perceive the extraordinary effort of 
mind which is necessary both in the discoveries of the Critique 
and in its understanding. The difficulties which have to be over- 
come in new conditions of life and of knowledge are always as 
great as the interval between these and the accustomed course of 
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life and consciousness, and they appear in their most obstinate 
strength when we are compelled to give up the natural, and, as it 
were, the rooted point of view of our presentations. Thus it is 
with the critical way of thinking as opposed to the dogmatical. I 
will endeavor to explain the difficulties with which it deals by a 
comparison which has a deeper than a merefigurative relationship 
to the subject in hand. From the natural point of view which we 
here occupy, the universe appears to us as an actually given object, 
as a sphere in whose centre rests the earth, around which sky and 
sun, moon and planets describe their orbits in various periods of 
time. The ancient astronomy was founded on the view which re- 
quired an artificial apparatus for the explication of the given phe- 
nomena of the common and special revolutions of celestial bodies, 
and a Ptolemaic assumption of epicycles for the explanation of the 
apparently confused courses of the planets. Copernicus saw that 
the position of the ancient astronomy was untenable, and that the 
root of its error lay in the geocentric view. In order to understand 
the planetary universe, the natural view arising from the first im- 
mediate sensuous beholding must be abandoned, and the heliocen- 
tric view must be adopted, in which the human spirit conceives of 
the earth as in its horizon, discovers it among the planets, and looks 
down upon its terrestrial habitat. Now, it is evident that the 
dweller upon the earth does not observe the rotation of its axis or 
the central movement of his own world; and that from this lack 
of observation, this ignorance of his own movement, proceeds that 
necessary illusion which causes us to perceive a daily rotation of 
the firmament, a yearly movement of the sun around the earth, 
and the anomalies in the movements of the planets which revolve 
around the same centre as the earth. The Copernican system re- 
futes and destroys the Ptolemaic. It recognizes the fundamental 
error of the latter, and explains, from the geocentric standpoint, all 
those apparent movements which this considers and must consider 
as incontestable facts ; it substitutes the simplest of solutions, and 
one most in conformity to nature, for an artificial and insuffi- 
cient hypothesis. Just as the Copernican system is related to the 
Ptolemaic in Astronomy, and as the heliocentric standpoint is 
related to the geocentric in the view of the planetary world, so in 
general is the critical way of contemplation related to the dogmati- 
cal and the transcendental point of view to the natural. 
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The example and teaching of Copernicus give us involuntarily 
an important guide. As it is with our view of the material world 
in general, and of the planetary system in particular, so likewise 
it may be and is with the Sense-world. It is to be anticipated 
that similar fundamental errors will produce similar results; that 
we, unconscious of our own intellectual activity in the formation 
of our entire world of sensuous presentations, will regard this latter 
as a given object, and take our own doing for the state and prop- 
erties of things external to us; just as in the universe we perceive 
the movements and the conditions of movements of heavenly bodies 
other than the earth, because we do not observe the motion of our 
own world. A self-deception similar to that which the geocentric 
standpoint causes controls our entire idea of the world, and re- 
quires, in order to be made evident, and its power destroyed, re- 
flection and knowledge on our part ; except that here the basis is 
far more extensive and much more concealed, and for that reason 
more difficult to discover than the source of the geocentric error 
which pertains to our cosmical abode. In order to perceive the 
order of the planetary world, and in it the movement of the earth, 
Copernicus must introduce into Astronomy the heliocentric point 
of view. In order to discern the order of the Sense-world, and in 
it the activity of our reason, the philosopher must rise to the criti- 
cal (transcendental) point of view, from which the world of phe- 
nomena is seen in Space and Time. The heliocentric view stands 
in the same relation to the human abode as the critical view to 
the human reason: the horizon of knowledge of the one extends as 
far as the region of the heavenly bodies, that of the other as far as 
Space and Time, or as the Reason and its boundaries. Kant became 
the Copernicus of philosophy, and would be it. Our comparison is 
one after Kant’s own heart, and was employed by him, for he has 
willingly and repeatedly compared his work to that of Copernicus, 
as Bacon has his to that of Columbus. 


V. 


We have just expressed the difference between the dogmatical 
and critical way of thinking by saying that in the former the ob- 
jects are assumed to be given, while, on the contrary, in the latter 
it is asked, How have they originated? Now, it is evident that no 
object can appear or be realized in our reason without the aid of 
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our own creating activity. The view according to which things 
are given us from without is therefore only possible when one 
does not perceive, or does not know, or forgets the activity of his 
own mind. This state of unconsciousness or self-forgetfulness 
characterizes the dogmatic way of thinking. Wot to know what 
one does, and for that reason to regard our own work as an alien 
product, is the very substance and explanation of the dogmatic 
state. If this activity has its source deeper than our conscious- 
ness, or, What amounts to the same, if it precedes the latter, then 
it acts unconsciously, and the dogmatic view of objects becomes 
the most natural thing in the world ; it is the first and immediate 
way of Presentation, the refutation of which is possible only when 
the unconscious production is revealed and raised into conscious- 
ness. In this consists one of the most difficult tasks of the critical 
thinking. If the creating activity is a conscious one, it can only 
fall into oblivion through entire lack of reflection on our part ; but 
the result will be the same, since in such a state of forgetfulness 
we would regard our own work as a foreign product, only that here 
the folly of the dogmatic notion comes immediately into view. 
No one thinks the geocentric view of the world foolish until its fals- 
ity has been perceived, but every one laughs at the man who was 
greatly astonished that it had been discovered what the stars were 
named! And yet the first error is just as dogmatic as the sec- 
ond; for they both follow necessarily from ignorance of our own 
‘doings, only we cannot perceive the movement of the earth, but 
are well aware that all nomenclature is a work of human inven- 
tion. To one who does not know or forgets the latter fact, the 
names of the heavenly bodies must appear like labels placed upon 
them from without, which belong to them as signs to public 
houses, and then it is certainly right to wonder at their telescopic 
discovery. 

Ignorance of one’s own action is the innermost source of all 
dogmatic bearing, of all the self-deception, blindness, and folly 
exhibited in the choice of our aim and opinions in life. Knowl- 
edge of our own action, or self-knowledge and self-reflection as 
applied to the aims of a true science and to a philosophy of life, is 
throughout the task of the critical thought. Kant has justly been 
compared with Socrates. The point of agreement lies in the last- 
mentioned characteristics. Self-knowledge, knowledge of one’s 
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own action as applied to the true human purposes of life, was the 
theme by which Socrates in the ancient and Kant in the modern 
period made epochs in philosophy. They agreed in the manner 
of statement of the problem, but entirely disagreed in the method 
of its solution. 

Our idea of the world has arisen unconsciously, and is therefore 
by birth dogmatic. The natural consciousness continues to hold 
firmly to the dogmatic position. The dogmatic philosophy rests 
upon this fundamental view, and must have developed and ex- 
hausted its systems in all possible directions before the critical 
revolution could take place. It is therefore not surprising that 
the epoch of the latter was not realized until more than 2,000 
years had elapsed in the succession of human ideas. The dogmat- 
ic philosophy is the historically developed presupposition of the 
critical, as the Ptolemaic system is of the Copernican. 

There exists in the course of development of every man, and 
even of those who are called to the highest scientific discoveries, 
a state of mind in which the dogmatic bearing is alone in conform- 
ity to nature, and the critical is utterly impossible. One must 
have knowledge of a multitude of objects, and have acquired a 
wealth of presentations, before one can take an interest in their 
production, and can ask the question, How have these objects 
originated? One must possess Presentations before one can ask, 
Whence do they come? 

When a story is related to a child, and he listens with eager- 
ness and the closest attention in order to satisfy the wants of his 
imagination, it never occurs to him to inquire, Where did this 
story have its origin? Who is its authority and voucher? He 
asks, indeed, whether the story is true, but not from any desire 
for knowledge, but because he weshes it to be true, since an actual 
occurrence makes an entirely different and far stronger impression 
upon the fancy of a child than an invented story. 

Hence, he is easily and readily contented if he is assured the 
account is true. For the same reasons, the simple popular belief 
demands in religious things the actuality of the entire sacred his- 
tory, and receives any diminution of the historic reality, or any 
mythologic method of explanation, as a weakening of the sublime 
impression and an unsettling of belief. 

When pictures are shown to a child, his attention is entirely 
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taken up with, the objects presented. He breaks forth in ex- 
clamations over the picture, and wants to know what is rep- 
resented, but does not ask by whom? If we tell him the woman 
in this painting is Mary with the Child Jesus upon her arm, he 
is fully contented. That the painter is named Raphael signifies 
nothing to him. He will not ask, Is it genuine or spurious? Copy 
or original? Such questions cannot enter his mind, for they pre- 
suppose Presentations which the child has not and cannot have. 
One sees how necessary and indispensable is the dogmatic way 
in the enlargement of our world of presentations, and how incon- 
sistent and ridiculous would be the demand to think critically 
from the commencement. Just as the dogmatic philosophy is 
necessary and indispensable in the progress of human ideas, so 
likewise is the critical philosophy impossible in the beginning 
of a philosophic contemplation of the world. 

Not merely the presupposition but the object of the Critique 
is our knowledge of things in their inborn dogmatic condition. 
Clearly, the fact of knowledge must exist before; and, in order 
that its possibility and legitimacy can be investigated, it must be 
given, or originated, in uncritical ways apart from reflection, in 
order to call forth the question, How is it given? The critical phi- 
losophy stands, therefore, to our natural (dogmatic) knowledge of 
things (the latter being taken in its widest signification, which in- 
cludes also the dogmatic philosophy) as physiology to life, optics to 
seeing, acoustics to hearing, grammar to speech. By a false rever- 
sion of this relation one can easily ascribe to the critical philoso- 
phy a folly which would be as nonsensical as if it meant or must 
mean that a knowledge of things must be delayed until we have 
grounded it by explanation and proof; that one must first fathom 
how one knows before one can venture with the faculties of 
cognition into the stream of things. Truly, Kant would then, as 
Hegel has sarcastically suggested, be like that man who would 
not go into the water until he had learned how to swim. To 
hold to our comparison of the natural knowing with the swim- 
ming, Kant is to the one what Archimedes, who discovered the 
laws of swimming, is to the other. When we heed well the 
succession of our perceptions and cognitions, they are obvious 
enough: first the natural seeing, then the optics, then the dis- 
ciplined, tested, critical seeing whereby we are made conscious of 
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all the unavoidable optical illusions, and of all the phantoms of 
appearance. The natural seeing is the subject of optics, the critical 
is the result. Entirely similar is the succession of stages in the 
development of philosophy: first the natural knowing and the 
dogmatic systems, then the critique of the reason, and from this 
proceeds a trained, instructed, and regulated knowledge, which 
pierces the self-illusions of the reason or the dogmatic phantoms, 
and avoids all systems and artifices of knowledge founded upon 
them. When Kant, in this sense, cried Halt to the continued 
working and experimenting of a certain metaphysics, he would 
not, to use once more the foregoing figure, warn against the 
swimming in the water, but against a neck-breaking flight through 
the air. 
VI. 

The problems of the “ Critique of the Reason ” must have con- 
formed to the age from which it proceeded, and it is, therefore, 
befitting for us at its Centennial to realize its historic character 
and the course of the inquiry which this bas determined. For 
this purpose, let us inquire into the state of philosophic knowledge 
which Kant saw before him. I refer to the dogmatic systems, 
which the modern era since the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury had produced. They are founded entirely upon the require- 
ments of the natural knowledge, and are understood through the 
latter without a learned prolixity. 

The natural reason, with confidence in its powers, demands a 
cognition of things by one’s own impartial and unprejudiced re- 
search. This point of departure is true for the whole of modern 
philosophy. That it goes courageously to work with good faith 
in the natural light of reason, gives it its dogmatic and natural- 
istic character. But in this way a controversy arises which 
necessitates a separation into opposing directions in the course of 
development of philosophy. The only way of knowledge as 
viewed by the one is a sensuous and rightly guided experience 
and observation, and, by the other, clear and distinct thought 
independent of the sensiious perception. We name the first kind 
of philosophy Empiricism, the second Rationalism. The legiti- 
macy of empiricism is self-evident; that of rationalism is, that 
through sensuous perception we perceive things only as they ap- 
pear in our organs of sense, and not as they are in reality, or in 
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themselves independent of these organs. The clear and distinct— 
that is, self-evident—thought consists in a constantly progressing 
series of proofs and deductions after the example of mathematics, 
and must therefore be based upon immediate and certain axioms 
or principles, from which all the rest follow. Such a teaching of 
principles is called Metaphysics; and hence Rationalism is devel- 
oped in a series of metaphysical systems. The entire contro- 
versy of modern philosophy, accordingly, oscillates between Meta- 
physics and Experience, and Kant would be the judge that in- 
vestigates and settles this suit in his “Critique of the Reason.” 
Bacon had founded Empiricism in two epoch-making works— 
“ De Dignitate et Augmentis Scientiarum ” (1605), and his “ Novum 
Organum” (1620). He described the way of experience, the induc- 
tive method, which leads from the perception of facts to the 
knowledge of causes, but did not investigate the elements in which 
experience itself consists. This problem Locke solved in one of 
the weightiest and most potent works in modern philosophy, his 
‘“‘ Essay concerning the Human Understanding” (1690). He 
established the position of Sensualism, which is, that all experi- 
ence is perception, external and internal (sensation and reflection), 
and all objects of perception are ideas or impressions of the outer 
and inner sense. But, it will be asked, What are impressions ? 
Here arises a new contrast within Sensualism; impressions are 
either only perceptions (presentations), and then all our objects 
of cognition are ideas, and there are, in reality, only the perceiv- 
ing and perceived existence, only spirits and ideas; or they have 
a purely material nature, are changes in matter, and then there 
exist, in fact, only matter and movement. The first view is 
called Idealism, and the word ought, in the first place, to designate 
only this standpoint, which Berkeley established (171013) ; the 
second view is called Materialism, which the French Philosophy 
worked out in the last century, and completed in the “ Systéme 
de la nature” (1770). There is still a third inference. [If all the 
objects of conception are only impressions, they are composed of 
single phenomena, without a universal and necessary bond ; then 
every sort of connection is made by ourselves and strengthened 
by habit, and thus without the objective and valid worth of 
knowledge. There exists, then, after all, no true knowledge. 
This is the standpoint of Scepticism, which David Hume, one 
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of the most cagacious of the men who sprang from the philoso- 
phy of experience, set forth in his “ Treatise on Human 
Nature” (1739), and his “Enquiry concerning Human Under- 
standing” (1748). Of all the earlier investigations, these have 
exercised upon Kant the greatest influence. Hume proved that 
a true knowledge of things was unexplained, inexplicable, and 
impossible, by all the previously made presuppositions of philoso- 
phy, and thus he caused the question to be more profoundly and 
searchingly made than heretofore: How is the fact of knowledge 
possible? First the scepticism, then the criticism ; first the great 
sophists of antiquity, then Socrates! “ Without Berkeley, no 
Hume; without Hume, no Kant,” said Hamann; and Kant has 
himself affirmed that Hume was one of the weightiest of his prede- 
cessors, if not the weightiest. The first reviewer of the “ Critique of 
the Reason” did not know how to discriminate correctly between 
Berkeley and Kant. When Kant wrote the “ Prolegomena,” for 
the explanation and defence of his “ Critique of Pure Reason,” he 
wrote in the Introduction: “I freely acknowledge that it was 
a suggestion made by David Hume which many years ago first 
awoke me from the dogmatic slumber, and gave to my researches 
in the field of speculative philosophy an entirely different direc- 
tion.” 

If, then, the philosophy of experience has led, in the way here 
described, to scepticism, whither has rationalism tended on the 
opposite side? I will answer briefly, and allow the different meta- 
physical systems which have here been set up to so come under 
the natural light of reason that their theme will immediately 
be made evident. There are three principal systems, each ruled 
by a fundamental view, which the state of the world forces upon 
the unprejudiced mind with all the strength of natural truths. 
These truths are: 1. The opposition between conscious and uncon- 
scious being, between spirit and matter; 2. The necessary and uni- 
versal connection of all things, in spite of that opposition ; 3. The 
continuous gradation which suffers no break in the nature of 
things, and adjusts all dissimilitudes by gradual transitions. The 
first idea filled and controlled the teaching of Descartes; the 
second, the system of Spinoza; the third, that of Letbnite. 
These are, as it were, the three words of the naturalistically con- 
eeived metaphysics before Kant. There exists no fourth. Now, 
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since each of these primitive truths comes to the natural under- 
standing, it will strive involuntarily to unite all three, and to 
avoid only those conclusions which are in opposition to it and its 
experience; it affirms, with Descartes, the absolute distinction of 
‘soul and body, but without reasoning that then all bodies must be 
powerless, and all beasts sensationless; it affirms, with Spinoza, 
the universal causal connection of things, but without disavowing 
the value of aims and powers that conform to purposes in the 
world ; it affirms, with Leibnitz, the continuity of things, but the 
principle upon which his teaching rests—that all existence con- 
sists of representative units of power (monads)—appears to it 
paradoxical and contrary to experience. 

The outcome of all this is evident. A combination of meta- 
physical systems will be striven after, which will harmonize with 
and stand the test of experienve—a universal system which satis- 
fies the requirements of cognition and settles all controversies, 
not barely the strife between the metaphysicians, but also that 
between rationalism and empiricism, between metaphysics and 
experience. This system of the demanded eclectic kind, matured 
with the amplest clearness, composed methodically, and set forth 
in pure German, is the undeniable and weighty service which 
Christian Wolff has performed for the philosophy and culture of 
his time as of his people. He founded the school from which the 
German professors of philosophy of the last century went forth, 
among them the first teachers of Kant. 

The effect of the Wolffian teaching, however, extended farther 
than school and chair. What !ay at its foundation and formed 
the peculiar active force of this system, which was methodically 
set forth, was by no means a philosophic profoundness, that dis- 
eovers concealed truths and works them out regardless of conse- 
quences, and unconcerned as to what experience and the common 
consciousness say thereto; but it was this very common con- 
sciousness with its experience, the so called “common sense,” 
which feels itself secure in the possession of its natural truths, 
and does not sacrifice any one of these, for the sake of consistency, 
for a philosophic fancy of the school, or for any artificial system 
of thought. Nothing was, therefore, more natural than that the 
eclectic mind, together with that of the “ common sense,” should 
seize the rudder of philosophy, should strip off the chains of 
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the Wolffian system, which the master had worn with so much 
grandézza, and should now appear as a popular philosophy, 
as a philosophy for the world, in opposition to the school. 
Such was the character of the German “ Clearing-up,” which was 
in sympathy with Rousseau and the Scotch school, and which 
belonged to the second half of the last century, thus immediately 
preceding the critical epoch. Kant has always taken this popular 
philosophy into consideration. 

The outcome of the philosophy of experience was the Scepti- 
cism of Hume. This called forth, in opposition to itself, the Seot- 
tish school, in the philosophy of ‘common sense” introduced by 
Thomas Reid (1764). The outcome of Rationalism and of Meta- 
physics was Eclecticism. This made and dissolved the system of 
' Wolff. From it also proceeded the German Clearing-up, which 
harmonized in spirit with the Scotch school. This kinship of spirit 
was made known by the noble Christian Garve, one of the most 
influential thinkers and authors of the German Aufklaerung, in 
his translation and exposition of “* Ferguson’s Moral Philosophy ” 
(1772), and also of the celebrated standard work of Adam 
Smith. His “‘ Ferguson” was highly stimulating to Schiller, then 
a pupil in the ducal military academy, and exercised a remark- 
able influence on the formation of his early philosophical ideas. 
The representatives of the German Clearing -up held all oppo- 
sition to the sound common sense as absurd, and all discord be- 
tween head and heart as a sign of mental wandering. The elu- 
cidation of natural truths is their theme, the diffusion of this light 
is their mission, the popularizing and beauty of instructive speech 
is their task. It must b2 acknowledged that men like Moses 
Mendelssohn, who was, in his time, the most celebrated among the 
philosophers of the German “ Aufklaerung”; like the gifted but 
early deceased Thomas Abbt, who began to employ, with great 
success, the style of the essayist, after the example of the French 
and English, and in conformity to the taste of the age; and like 
John Jacob Engel, who was the contemporary and fricnd of Garve, 
and the polite literary leader of the common sense—have recognized 
and fulfilled these functions. Over against the extremes of philoso- 
phy, these contrasts between Dogmatism and Scepticism, between 
Rationalism and Empiricism, between Idealism and Materialism, 
stands the German Clearing-up, in the same relation as in Engel’s 
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“ Philosoph fir die Welt” Mr. Tobias Witt stands to the ex- 
tremists in his neighborhood, who ruined their cause every time, in 
that they always, by their method of speech and action, became 
extravagant in opposite directions. “I, who have always lived 
midway between two modes of speech,” says Tobias Witt, “I have 
taken notice of both modes, and now I speak, according to the 
time and occasion, sometimes as Mr. Grell, and at other times as 
Mr. Tomm.” 
VII. 

There is no doubt but that the so-called common sense, with 
its natural truths, has an actual influence, and rules the world in 
spite of all systems and doubts of philosophers. The full impor- 
tance and recognition of this fact can no longer be doubted. But 
certainly the question upon the decision of which the advance 
of philosophy depends is, whether, in the recognition of common 
sense, its own establishing is precluded, or is not, rather, demanded ? 
Whether our common consciousness ought to be the last of all 
foundations, or not, rather, the first of all problems in philosophy ? 
The men of the Scottish school, as of the German Clearing-up, 
took “common sense” for a basis, and asserted its truths to be 
the fundamental facts and the guide in all philosophizing. They 
desired to return to the point which preceded, in the origin of 
modern philosophy, the schism between Empiricism and Ration- 
alism. Such a retrogression of things is, however, always impos- 
sible, and, when striven after, appears only as a forced and un- 
successful attempt. The next advance of philosophy demands. 
that the common sense, with its so-called natural knowledge, this 
presupposition of dogmatic cognition, cease to be regarded as. 
the basis of philosophy, and be made into the first of its problems 
—into the object of its investigation. 

This Kant hasdone. How is the fact of our common or natural 
consciousness possible? The fundamental fact of the dogmatic 
becomes the fundamental question of the critical philosophy. An 
advance more simple or more in accordance with the law of intel- 
lectual development could not be conceived. The dogmatic phi- 
losophy with all its marked contrasts and the eclectically conducted 
Clearing-up with its labored adjustments indicate, in the clearest 
manner possible, the task of the “‘ Critique of the Reason” and the 
aim of its research. The systems of knowledge independent of 
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and in conflict with experience having failed, the cognition of 
things in full harmony with experience is the end sought, the 
problem to be solved, and the thing to be explained. If those 
conditions in the organization of our reason are discovered and 
pointed out which create experience in its universal and scientific 
validity, but which cannot produce any other kind of knowledge, 
then the aim is attained, and the problem is solved which Kant saw 
before him. The general theme of the “ Critique of the Reason” 
lies, therefore, in the question, How and under what conditions is 
knowledge in conformity with experience? how is experience as 
science, methodically arranged experience, possible? Since, now, 
all experience consists in the uniting of the objects of our percep- 
tion or of phenomena, the theme of the “ Critique of Pure Reason” 
divides itself into three main problems: 1. How can sensations give 
rise to Phenomena? 2. How can phenomena give rise to Experi- 
ence? 3. How can the truths of experience give rise to Science or 
a methodically arranged knowledge of the phenomenal world 
which unceasingly progresses, ever widens its sphere, and con- 
stantly strives after the unity of a totality, although it never attains 
to the perfection of the finished whole? These originations are 
the creation or work of the reason, and are produced, in the first 
instance, through the intuitive, in the second through the thinking ; 
in the third through the ideal-giving faculty. Manifestly these 
powers and doings are so related to one another that they together 
gradually produce knowledge in conformity with experience. The 
intuitive reason (Space and Time) transforms our impressions into 
phenomena, and thus furnishes the material which the under- 
standing (through its power of uniting concepts) changes into 
truths of experience, which latter again offers the material for the 
reason to transform into Science or to systematically employ in its 
strivings after an arranged and perfected unity. This is not the 
place to discuss at length the solution of these three problems, the 
second of which proved the most difficult; but we have plainly 
enough before us, as in the whole issue of the “ Critique of the Rea- 
son,” the development of the Reason, or the unfolding and intensi- 
fying of our faculties of cognition as impelled by the desire for 
knowledge. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOUL AND ITS IMMOR- 
TALITY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF CARL FRIEDRICH GOESCHEL’S “PROOFS OF THE IMMOR- 
TALITY OF THE SOUL,” BY SUSAN E. BLOW. 


Cuarter II—( Continued). 


Personality, or the Immanent Development of the Soul and its 
Immortality. 


1. At the very first the soul is seized as fortuitous, ungrounded 
unity, placed in the outward world, immersed in its own outer 
body ; consciousness is apprehended as the distinction or diremp- 
tion into inward and outward, the Ego and the non-Ego, the 
knowing of self and its other; spérzt is seized as the mediated 
necessary unity of the Ego and the non-Ego developed out of the 
double consciousness and grounded in itself. The task to which 
we now address ourselves is to learn more definitely the content 
of these different stages, and simultaneously to search out, step by 
step, what occurs in the progressive unfolding of the soul, and how 
in this unfolding the content of the soul is revealed. 

2. It is not a brilliant paradox, but the simple truth, that the 
immortality of the soul demands the death of the soul. The 
soul, as soul—+. ¢., the soul in its immediate undeveloped phase— 
must die like the body; as soul, the soul cannot persist. The 
soul must not love its life, but give up its life, in order to win it 
again as thought in Reason. Its life is the nazvete of immediate 
unity, which, having no consciousness of otherness, neither knows 
nor fears anything external to itself. Its death is the resurrec- 
tion of consciousness; henceforth it is burdened with its other; 
unity is shattered, opposition is given with object; upon the one 
side is the Ego, upon the other the non-Ego; thus consciousness is 
itself double and contradictory ; consciousness of itself and con- 
sciousness of its other. Herewith, however, consciousness transfig~ 
ures itself. Forin knowing the other it cancels its separation from 
the other; the other of which it is conscious belongs to it quite 
as well as the self of which it is conscious. Through insight into 
the Identity or Continuity of subject and object the conflict of 
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consciousness is overcome, and the death of consciousness is the 
birth of the spirit. Spirit is the transfiguration of consciousness ; 
the reconciliation of subject and object. In the spirit, soul and 
consciousness are born again, and this new birth is a transtorma- 
tion in which the self-consciousness in consciousness is both posi- 
tively and negatively cancelled. 

8. In exact accord with this double-dying is the famoug, but 
grossly misunderstood, distinction of Aristotle between the mortal 
spuxyy and the immortal vods; for the vods is realized only as the 
external existence of the wvy7 is annulled. Its reality is thought ; 
this reality is immortality, for death lies not before it, but be- 
hind it. 

4. It is worthy of remark that the oldest Greek fathers, Jus- 
tin Martyr, Tatianus, and Theophilus, in accord with the scrip- 
tural trichotomy of body, soul, and spirit, promulgated the identi- 
cal doctrine of the soul which we have been defending, and 
recognized the same categories, though they seized them under 
the form of sensuous representation. They taught mortalem est 
animam ; notwithstanding, they rightly opposed the heathen, who, 
seeming to propound the same doctrine, meant the annihilation of 
the spirit and denied the persistence of self-consciousness. There- 
fore the fathers added, “ but the soul (vy) shall rise again with 
a mortal body, for the spirit is imperishable and gives life ” (wvedpa 
a&pOaprov Sworro.odv). 

5. Throughout it is the spirit which, first in the phase of exist- 
ence, and then in that of consciousness, invisibly rules the soul 
until finally it realizes itself and manifests itself in its own proper 
image. First it appears as soul in and with the body, hence as 
individual: this is the anthropological sphere. In the second 
sphere, that of phenomenology, it appears as subject, hence as 
consciousness. The subject is distinguished from the simple indi- 
vidual in that the latter only reproduces the species, while the 
former is subject only in so far as it is a self. But is not the 
subject, like the individual, subordinate to the otherness to which 
it opposes itself? We behold it die as the soul enters its third 
phase ; the only question is, what elements of the previous phases 
does this third phase take up into itself? At first we recognize 
in the soul’s progress and transition only this much, that in the 
third or psychological sphere the spirit appears in its own proper 
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image, for it has transcended the external, which stood opposed to 
it, and has reconciled and taken up its object into itself. There- 
fore it can have lost nothing of its essential nature; it must have 
saved out of its first period its individuality, out of the second 
period its self-consciousness; it has mediated both individuality 
and self-consciousness, and added to them all that they lacked. 
Thus as Spirit it is all in all; the realized form of the Universal, it 
is conscious at last of the wealth it has always possessed. 

6. We have now attained a point of view from which, in accord 
with the content of the Spirit, we can pursue our inquiry into the 
further destiny of the Spirit. Its beginning was immediate; that 
is to say, it came to the knowledge of itself and of its other with- 
out knowing how it came; whence it came it knows not even yet. 
Although it has found a beginning in itself as individual, yet this 
very beginning, through its contingency and immediacy, points to 
an origin outside of itself. As this contingent beginning led to 
thought, it must have come out of thought. Consciousness can- 
not rise out of the unconscious. Because the spirit is thinking 
activity, it is able to trace itself back to its immediate origin. 
And conversely this immediate origin points necessarily to an ul- 
timate origin in thought. It is worthy of remark also that the 
Individual does not make his beginning; he only jinds it in him- 
self; this beginning points, therefore, to a higher origin. But 
this is as yet not found, nay, rather, it is found in the Result. 

7. As realized in spirit, the soul has cancelled the opposition of 
subject and object. It has mediated itself through its other— 
taken up its other into itself. The end it has thus attained is, 
however, only a relative, and corresponding to the relative begin- 
ning from which it moved. Its final end and ultimate origin 
must lie in this other through which it has mediated itself. For 
obviously this other, considered relatively to the spirit, is either 
subordinate to it or equal with it (in both of which cases opposi- 
tion cannot be cancelled in identity and the beginning remains 
unfound) ; or finally it is that in which the spirit (which up to 
this point has progressively developed itself before us), moving 
backward, finds its origin—moving forward, finds its goal. 

8. If the spirit is a mediated somewhat, and has become con- 
scious of this mediation, it must recognize itself more definitely as 
Jinite spirit, and its other, through which it is mediated, as Abso- 
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lute Spirit. It cannot really recognize itself as spirit without 
recognizing itself as finite spirit: as finite spirit its nature is its 
relationship to Absolute Spirit, in which it finds its condition and 
its truth—that without which it could not be and that toward 
which it endlessly strives. 

9. The soul is now spirit, ¢. ¢., it has developed itself into Con- 
scious Unity with God and the World; it is, however, finite spirit, 
for it finds its beginning as something given, and has its begin- 
ning in time. The Absolute Spirit posits itself from eternity ; 
the finite spirit is through the Absolute Spirit. 

10. We took the soul as we found it for our initial point. We 
found that the soul had a beginning in its own nature and de- 
veloped itself out of itself. This nature of the soul was, however, 
something given ; thus really we plunged at once in medias res ; 
we had not the ultimate or primitive origin of the soul: this ulti- 
mate origin can only be the final result, which, moving from our 
given starting point, we shall attain. Beholding the soul deter- 
mine itself successively as Individual, as Subject, and as Spirit, 
we are led to the ultimate Ground or Origin which we presup- 
posed in the earlier stage of our inquiry. 

11. Just because the ultimate ground of finite being is Absolute 
Being, we must, from any given starting-point, reach Absolute 
Being. The soul does not develop arbitrarily into something dif- 
ferent from itself, but moves from its finite beginning toward the 
Absolute Beginning, which is also its origin and goal. The im- 
plicit idea of the finite spirit is Mediation, ¢. ¢., identity with and 
through the Absolute Spirit ; to make this implicit idea explicit 
is the soul’s development. The finite spirit is 7 the Absolute 
Spirit, and the Absolute Spirit in the finite. 

12. The ground of the finite spirit is the Absolute Spirit, and 
the Absolute Spirit is the spirit which has its ground in itself. 
That which is its own ground must be also the ground of the finite 
or dependent, whence it follows that the finite spirit partakes of 
the Infinite Spirit. 

13. The recognition of God as Absolute Spirit, or Causa Sui, is 
not simply a formal postulate—z.¢., it is not a postulate which 
lacks reality and with which we try to satisfy ourselves merely 
because we can go no farther. It is not a fiction of the mind set 
up as a tranquillizing conclusion to the endless, restless series of 
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Thonght. Rather has our inquiry yielded the result that in the 
finite spirit God realized himself, for the development of finite 
spirit ends with the recognition of God as the Absolute Spirit, 
whose presupposition is necessary to its own being as spirit. 

14. The spirit is that which is Causa Sui—i.e., the spirit can 
have its presupposition only in spirit. The presupposition of finite 
spirit is therefore necessarily Absolute Spirit. It follows that the 
Absolute Spirit produces itself’ in itself in the same manner in 
which the spirit made in its image develops itself. 

15. The deeper insight is this, that from eternity to eternity 
God produces himself in Himself, in that out of the Universal 
through the Particular he becomes Individual. The Individual 
is so entirely the truth of the Universal and the Particular that 
they both become Individual through an individualizing or de- 
termining process. For both Universal and Particular are limited, 
determined, or individualized by the limit which separates them 
from the Individual, or rather from eternity to eternity they de- 
termine themselves through this limit as individual. Secondly, 
the individual is Spirit by means of union with subjectivity from 
everlasting to everlasting : for Spirit is the truth of individuality 
and subjectivity in the sense that these latter are complete only in 
their union as Spirit. Thirdly, Spirit as such is not only a Total- 
ity complete in itself, but it is reflected as a totality in each of the 
Moments of its Self-determining activity. Each of the Moments 
of the Total is therefore itself a totality penetrated by and mir- 
roring the whole. Through this reflection the spirit realizes itself 
or determines itself as personality. To recapitulate: The finite 
depends upon and implies the Infinite. The Infinite has the 
form of self-relation *or Universality. The Universal is the true: 
Individual. The Individual has the form of self-conscious Spirit. 
The realization of self-conscious spirit is Absolute Personality. 
Personality is inclusiveness—-transpereney—that which penetrates. 
all and is penetrated by all. 

16. Thus the ternary process of life develops itself three times 
within the essence of God, therein cancelling numerical differ- 
ence. In its first phase it appears as Universal, Particular, and 
Individual ; in its second phase, as Individual, Subject, and Per- 
son ; in the third and final phase, as that which determines itself 
in itself—as that which is determined by itself, and as self-com- 
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municating person proceeding again out of this determination. 
Herein God realizes himself as Absolute Spirit, which is its own 
object, and which realizes this object through itself. 

17. Consequently the Absolute Spirit not only engenders him- 
self within himself, but also creates outside of himself his complete 
image. This image, through the force of his absolute personality, 
he penetrates and concretely realizes. This perfect image is the 
finite spirit. 

18. The finite spirit is also spirit; it is essentially spirit; con- 
sequently it proceeds from spirit—z.¢., from the Absolute Spirit. 
It is the created image of God. The finite spirit, as spirit, par- 
takes of the Absolute Spirit; it differs from the latter in that it is 
created and finite. Like the Creator, it is a self—but a created 
self. This implies that its destiny is to realize itself through a 
progressive self-unfolding. To this end the first requisite is per- 
sonality, or the flowing union of the finite with the Infinite Spirit. 
This personality is seized as the Unity of Thought or Spirit— 
Spirit is one; that is to say, rrst. Spirit is the only reality ; 
outside of it there is nothing real. Second. Spirit itself is Unity ; 
for, as there is nothing outside of spirit, spirit cannot be outside 
of itself. Spirit is not a number, to be distinguished from a pre- 
ceding or following number; so it is contradictory to speak of a 
plurality of spirits coexistent or successive. As personal, spirit 
is always emphatically one and the same. Upon this insiglit rests 
the philosophy of Aristotle, and upon the gross misapprehension 
of this insight rests the absurd accusation brought against him, 
that he attributed to the whole of humanity a single soul, con- 
ceived as existing external to all men, and yet the common prop- 
erty of all. 

19. As, in accordance with the foregoing, the finite spirit is pro- 
gressively united with the Absolute Spirit, which is its ground, it 
necessarily ascribes to itself pre-existence, or, rather, an essence 
prior to existence. Through this essence it must have developed 
out of the Universal, through the particular into the Individual, 
before beginning the ‘individual development which up to this 
point we have considered. 

20. Held under the form of sensuous representation, pre-exist- 
ence involves the contradiction of existing before existence. The 
speculative content of the doctrine, however, is, that pre-existence 
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refers to the essence back of manifestation, the pure being back 
of existence—the existence which underlies self-recognizing Being. 
The truth of pre-existence is therefore essence, or rather poten- 
tiality in God. Hence a procession out of God, which as proces- 
sion is existence, or the eternally spoken Word. This procession 
may be indicated as follows: Moving from God it manifests itself 
first as Universal or the undetermined unity of Being and Naught 
—thence it passes through the particular, which is Becoming, into 
Existence. God thinks it, and it is done! The next step is, that 
Existence should become Conscious Being, or, in other words, that 
phenomenal existence should move forward into actuality. 

21. Creation is essentially that which is brought forth out of 
what is not, or pure being; more adequately grasped, Creation is 
seen to be divine in its origin. Creation must, however, not be 
identified with God; it is rather the negation of the divine essence, 
the contradiction of himself which God produces out of himself. 
Just on this account, however, it is not the abstract contradiction 
of, but the immanent contradiction in God. Inasmuch as Crea- 
tion is essentially the externalization of God, his revelation of 
himself outside of himself, it follows that, as existence, it is not 
eternal, for only God is eternal in his existence. Consequenily, 
the contradiction of the divine essence must exist under the form 
of time, although this contradiction as immanent essence is itself 
eternal. It is therefore as essential to creation to have a begin- 
ning in time as it is essential to God to have realized himself from 
all eternity. 

22. From this it follows that the soul of man, being jinzte spirit, 
and belonging to creation, has as phenomenon its beginning in time. 
As essence, however, before its Manifestation in time it was inherent 
potentiality in God. 

23. From this insight follows still another result. If the soul, 
as phenomenon, had its beginning in time, it must, as phenomenal 
and external, have itsend in time. So much follows logically 
from our premise (and nothing more); and, though this result was 
limited in a former stage of our inquiry, it is our duty to re-state 
it here in the light of the deeper insight and more adequate deter- 
mination to which we have now attained. Only the phenomenal 
existence of the soul has an end, and it has this end only in time, 
for only time ends; as the beginning of this existence in time finds 
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its origin backward in eternity, so its end in time flows forward 
and melts into eternity. Its origin in eternity was pure being and 
essence ; the end of the soul as phenomenal existence must, on the 
contrary, be the content which it has developed out of its essence 
and existence. 

24. All turns, therefore, upon the question whether the devel- 
oped content of the soul is identical with the pure being in which, 
before existence, it originated. Pure being is, however, nothing 
but undeveloped being: therefore, the end of the soul is the nega- 
tion of this beginning, for Soul realized is being developed into 
Self-conscious Spirit. We must therefore say that what the soul 
receives from eternity undeveloped it takes back developed into 
eternity. Time, which lies between, is the developing process, 
and this development follows necessarily from the idea of created 
being—which has defined itself as being externalized or projected 
in time. 

25. It has now become more glaringly evident that the immor- 
tality of the soul depends upon the content it develops and reveals 
in time. This renews the question, In what does this content con- 
sist? The cogency of this question is now definitely apprehended : 
we must therefore study it more closely, and we are able to do this 
because we have found in God’s self-revealing process the same 
categories through which the content of the soul develops itself. 

26. The implicit being of the soul first realizes and reveals itself 
as Individuality. To us, therefore, the soul appears first under 
the form of Individuality; we recognize it first as Being which 
is for itself. The content of this first determination is as follows : 
As being for self, the soul, like every other object, is an individual ; 
as soul it is the individual, the principle or essence of all individu- 
ality, the germ of individualization or determination, the indivisi- 
ble itself, simplicity and unity. This is the first relationship of 
the soul—its relationship to the world. The soul is to the world 
as unity to the manifold—rather it is the unity which includes this 
manifold in itself. 

27. Through this reflection of the individual by the world is 
tested whether the soul has its own true being in itself; 7. ¢., 
whether it also reflects itself in itself. ‘The soul meets the test by 
developing itself into consciousness: the Individual becomes Sub- 
ject. As subject, it is conscious not only of itself, but of its other ; 
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it knows this other as other, and therefore knows the difference 
between itself and the other. As result of this first contradiction, 
it becomes conscious of contradiction in each of the moments of 
the contradiction, separating itself first into body and soul, and 
secondly distinguishing in its other subject and object. Thus con- 
sciousness finds itself in its other, and its other in itself. The 
subject not only finds the object in itself, but also finds the sub- 
ject outside of itself, and the truth or outcome of this subject in 
the highest or Absolute Subject. Thus self-consciousness culmi- 
nates in the consciousness of God ; herewith the soul enters into its 
relationship toGod. But this relationship is still burdened with 
alien elements; consciousness is still divided against itself and the 
contradiction unsolved. 

28. Inasmuch as consciousness holds in itself not only self but 
the other of self, herein uniting the contradictory, inasmuch as it 
finds the other in itself, and itself in the other, thus identifying the 
opposites, inasmuch as finally it finds the Source and the outcome 
of itself in the other, viz., in the Absolute Consciousness thus tran- 
scending the contradiction, its process is one in which the contra- 
diction posited is progressively annulled. The subject itself is 
finally penetrated by the Absolute Spirit to which originally it 
opposed itself; thus it rises into personality which must verify it- 
self as penetrability. Thus the subject as person attains to partici- 
pation with that which was formerly opposed it; thus the soul 
develops itself through consciousness into spirit which is essentially 
to be for the Spirit. Spirit as such is subject and object; it has 
no subject and no object but itself. There remains, therefore, 
nothing but Spirit. What is not Spirit is not actual, but only a 
moment of actuality, a vanishing element in the total self-mani- 
festation of Spirit. Herein lies the distinction between Nature 
and the Spirit. Nature manifests in isolation and fragmentariness 
that which Spirit holds in indivisible Unity. Spirit is one; it 
grasps even Nature as a totality, which Nature itself can never do. 

29. Through this identity of the human Spirit, the original 
identity within the Absolute Spirit is realized or brought to con- 
sciousness. On the other hand, the difference out of which spirit 
proceeded is both negatively and positively cancelled. Both these 
results are mediated through Personality, which, sounding forth 
from God, rings through the Universe, and, resounding from the 
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finite Spirit, penetrated by the Spirit of God, echoes through all 
the Spheres of Creation. 

30. The soul is created by God; that is, it is externalized— 
posited as existence. This is its first phase. It is, however, 
created to be Spirit, or, in other words, determined to be self-de- 
termining. Therefore, it develops itself out of the conditions of 
creature, out of the passive determination of existence, more exactly 
out of being for self, or individuality, to consciousness ; out of con- 
sciousness into Spirit, or Being in and for itsel:. This path which 
moves from creation, which in its turn moves from God, leads 
necessarily back to God, for, as God is Spirit, the goal of Creation 
must be also Spirit. Herein this path of the soul’s development 
is seized as a L2egressus or return into God. It is, however, also, 
so far as its content is concerned, a progress, for the soul does not 
return into the essence under the form of which it was from eter- 
nity in God, neither does it return to the form of its own imme- 
diate existence in time, but it returns to God as the complete reali- 
zation of what it was created to be, in that, through this return into 
God, it comprehends its own idea, and progressively unfolds it 
without losing, in any phase of its development, a single element 
of its realization. 

31. The development of the soul is therefore not concluded with 
its return as Spirit iuto God; rather, it is essential to the idea of 
Spirit that, through its individuality, it is and remains distinct 
from God and from all creation; that, through its subjectivity, it 
is and remains conscious of itself, of God, and of all being ; finally, 
through its personality it annuls its limitations, and, without detri- 
ment to its finitude, persists and progresses into the infinite. The 
persistence of individuality and subjectivity is also demanded by 
the very idea of personality, which, as inclusiveness, implies, not 
only the negative cancelling of finitude, but the taking up of fini- 
tude into itself. 

32. In the light of our attained insight we are now able to de- 
fine more adequately the diflerence between the immediate unity 
of the soul in its first.appearance, and the mediated unity which 
the finite spirit in its complete development proves itself to be. 
The immediate unity of the Soul is not pure immediateness, for 
the former implies at least the soul, while the latter is utterly de- 
void of any determination. Pure immediateness is the uncon- 
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scious abstraction from all distinction or determination ; it is the 
undetermined void. When, however, the soul is seized in its im- 
mediate unity, this unity may be more adequately defined as the 
simplicity attributed to the soul, in so far as the soul remains after 
all manifoldness recognized as externality has been consciously 
abstracted. To this simplicity we are led by the abstraction from 
otherness, which necessarily grows out of the recognition of other- 
ness. For, when otherness emerges, we can at first transcend it 
only by abstracting from it, thus conquering a footing outside of 
it through which we secure ourselves against it.’ Simplicity, 
therefore, is attributed to the soul in consequence of a previous 
abstraction from otherness based upon an antecedent recognition 
of otherness. Hence it is a mediated immediateness, and we 
understand by simplicity that final inwardness which remains after 
all that is outward has been abstracted, the last retreat into which 
the soul as essence retires. Mediated unity, on the contrary, does 
not abstract from otherness in order to preserve itself, but it pene- 
trates and includes its other as it is itself penetrated and included. 
The immediate unity of the soul is itself still something external, 
for it is that contradiction of the external which still feels the pres- 
sure of externality; the mediated unity, on the contrary, is imma- 
nent, for the outward belongs to it. 

33. Thus far, in speaking of the other with which the individual 
spirit identifies itself, we have referred toessential being as mani- 
tested in Nature, in the world of spirits and in God. We must, 
however, also include otherness in the individual spirit itself. 
This other, which belongs immediately to the individual spirit, is 
the body. Spirit, in this aspect, is the identity of body and soul. 

34. In speaking of the body of the soul we must again distin- 
guish between the external body, from which the soul can separate 
itself, and the internal body, from which the soul, being simple, 
cannot separate itself, because it is immanent in the soul. It is 
through this body that the soul is for dself, and distinguishes it- 
self from others. This body is also the soul’s mediation, for with- 
out an individuality of its own it could not ascend through con- 
sciousness to that identity of subject and object in which it com- 
pletes and reveals itself as spirit. 


1 Ads yor rod oe. 
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35. Through the abstraction of all that was bodily we attributed 
to the soul, in the first moment of its movement, individuality, or 
rather the principle of all individuality. This individuality is, 
as it were, the protection of the soul’s identity throughout the 
different phases of the soul’s self-externalization. As mentioned, 
we seized individuality first by abstracting the body. In the 
final phase of development, on the contrary, it is the body which 
realizes and protects individuality and distingnishes one essential 
being from another. For the body is otherness’ or negation, and, 
as result of the identity of the inward and outward negation, is 
shown to be implicit in the soul. 

36. We have now a more adequate knowledge of the content 
which has developed itself in and from the soul. It is the spirit. 
And spirit consists, on the one hand, in the identity of the soul 
with its body, and, on the other, in the identity of the spirit itself 
with its object. It is through the identity of the soul with its 
body that the soul preserves its individuality and its subjectivity 
in its personality. It is through the identity of the spirit with 
its object that the spirit preserves its personality in its freedom. 

This result must be comprehended word by word, and in the 
exact definition of each particular word ; only thus will it be rec- 
ognized not as a formal result, but as the organic content both of 
that original development whose course we have retraced, and of 
the new development whose goal we have anticipated in intro- 
ducing the element of freedom into the idea of Spirit. For the 
moment, however, we must concentrate our attention on the dif- 
ference between the identity of the soul with its negation and the 
identity of the spirit with its negation. The former is the Spirit 
in itself, the Jatter the Spirit outside of itself. In itself and out of 
itself it is, however, always the same spirit. 

37. It has been said that from the personality of the finit< spirit 
follows its freedom. To distinguish personality from the individu- 
ality and subjectivity included in it, we have defined it as pene- 
trability. Penetrability is that quality through which the finite 
spirit enters into inward union and vital interaction with the 


1The German word Andersseyn has been rendered “ otherness” in this translation. 
The reader will gather the import of the term from the context. The object in con- 
sciousness is the otherness or other-being of the subject ; Nature is otherness to God. 
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Absolute Spirit, and through this Absolute Spirit into union and 
interaction with the whole created universe. Thus, nothing re- 
mains external, or rather alien, to the spirit. Through personali- 
ty, matter itself is penetrated by the spirit, which in the disjecta 
membra of the material world recognizes itself. By virtue of this 
personality, therefore, the finite spirit is seized as the totality of 
all its moments which in Nature lie outside of each other, and are 
united only in spirit. The spirit recognizes in its object itself as 
other, herein cancelling alienation and revealing the nature of the 
object. The spirit penetrates all because it is itself penetrated 
by the Absolute Spirit. Personality is, therefore, the outcome 
of continuity or stability, the transfiguration of identity, and 
the cancelling of contradiction in both a negative and positive 
sense. 

38. The essence of freedom is, therefore, identical with personali- 
ty ; freedom is included in and conditioned by the person. Freedom 
of the spirit may be defined negatively as the negation of any 
limiting or determining power alien to the spirit ; positively con- 
ceived, it is the power of self-determination. Through personality 
freedom is mediated in the finite spirit. For, though the finite 
spirit is determined by the Highest Spirit, which herein manifests 
itself as highest, yet this determining spirit relatively to the deter- 
mined spirit is not an external, objective, alien force, but, only 
through its personality, Absolute Spirit. Personality belongs to 
the Absolute Spirit and to the finite Spirit. In the former it 
is immediately active, in the latter, in its first phase, it is passive. 
Hence, conformably to the essence of personality, there follow 
reciprocal action and reaction. Consequently, it is no alien force 
which acts upon the finite spirit. 

39. The possession of freedom is the guarantee of immortality ; 
this is the logical result of the process of development. The in- 
dividuality of the sow and the consciousness of the subject are 
preserved in the personality of the finite spirit through the free- 
dom demanded by personality. On the negative side, freedom 
implies the disappearance of the negative power which threatened 
persistence ; on the positive side, it implies that the soul, as finite 
spirit, is self-determining, because determined by spirit. The con- 
tinuous action of the Absolute Spirit upon the finite spirit must 
make the latter increasingly self-determining. The complete 
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penetration of the finite spirit by the Absolute Spirit would be 
the finite spirit’s complete self-determination. 

40. While, therefore, personality is secure from destruction and 
certain of persistence through the freedom which belongs to its 
idea, it also guards and maintains within itself individuality, or 
indivisibility, and consciousness. For it is implied in personality 
that the moments out of which it emerges (Individuality and 
Consciousness) shall each be included in their essence, though 
transfigured in their form, just as the idea of spirit includes essen- 
tially these same moments apprehended as soul and subject. The 
indivisible has become penetrable, the individual has become per- 
son, but that which penetrates through and through is not some- 
thing alien and inimical to the individual; consequently, it is 
not destructive of individuality. In other words, individuality 
could only be submerged in its abstract opposite; but this enemy 
has disappeared, for what ¢s is individual. So consciousness 
could lose itself only in ¢¢s opposite, abstract being, but conscious- 
ness has emerged from being; it is developed being—the truth or 
outcome of being; it is penetrated by being; it has coalesced 
indissolubly with being; therefore, consciousness can go over 
only into universal consciousness, and in this it becomes clearer 
and purer, like color in the light. 

41. The persistence of the human soul has proved itself to be 
essentially personal persistence—7. ¢., the finite spirit, as pene- 
trating and penetrated, is in both active and passive union with its 
other or the Absolute Spirit. The activity of the finite spirit is, 
therefore, one of Hrinnerung.’ Recollection is twofold: it looks 
backward and moves forward; it presupposes a source which it 
remembers and demands—a goal toward which all its activity 
shall tend. It is, therefore, both the internal principle of the 
developing soul and the ultimate result of this development, viz., 
immortality itself. There is no point of time in which the soul 
cannot remember a preceding point; hereupon rests the Platonic 
psychology. There is, likewise, no point of time in which the 
soul attains to perfect’and complete recollection. Such a point 
would be the temporal end of the soul; this temporal end would, 


1 Erinnerung means recollection, and in this place also a deepening of the soul in 
self-knowledge—it is a sort of descent into one’s self. 
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however, be eternity, 7. ¢., the totality of all moments as actu- 
ality. The reason that much seems accidental to the understand- 
ing is one and the same with the reason that so much slips out of 
the memory. Contingency is negated only through the appre- 
hension of continuity, and things forgotten come again to the 
recollection only when all things are seen in connection, as 
moments in an inclusive process. From time to time there seems 
to float before us, out of a primeval past, vague visions of things 
known and unknown; try as we may, we cannot make the vision 
definite. Much of the past, which once was near and vivid, melts 
into unconsciousness ; much of the future, which tried to come to 
us and could not, recedes into the invisible distance; but if we 
have forever lost the one, shall we never grasp the other? 

42. It is worthy of remark, for it will aid us to orient ourselves, 
that freedom, immortality, and Ziinnerung are the more exact 
determinations of personality which develop themselves out of 
its contents and exhibit the relations of the finite spirit with itself, 
and to all that is other than itself. Thus, too, the prophetic long- 
ing ot feeling to meet its loved ones beyond the grave, the hope 
guaranteed by faith of conscious reunion before the throne ot God, 
determines itself in personality as a mediated concept. As faith 
is not ashamed of the Gospel, so philosophy is not ashamed of the 
childish representation of this reunion, but, in face of the sneer 
and jeer of pantheism, seeks its ideal development. This childish 
representation is one stage of the development, though a low 
stage. The spirit transcends it as it learns to distinguish the false 
from the true selfhood. 

43. But in mortality there is not complete penetration, for the 
body unpenetrated by spirit decays. This is one side of death; 
the other is, that penetration becomes complete in the resurrection, 
which is nothing else than the penetration of the body, the final 
cancelling of contingency, and the transition to an eternally pro- 
gressive reflection and reciprocal penetration. 

44. The resurrection is the consummation of the soul’s beatitude, 
for it leaves nothing foreign and impeuetrable to the soul standing 
over against the soul. The last enemy has been destroyed. 
Herein, however, blessedness is only negatively defined. Posi- 
tively defined, blessedness is not the pure light, but the fulness of 
colors in the light and their reciprocal interpenetration ; in 
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other words, the transfiguration of the body with the soul in the 
spirit. There shall come a time, and it shall be for all time, when 
one person shall, literally, be within another ; when each one of 

- us shall read in the other the hidden secret which, as yet, we 
know not even in ourselves. All shall be transparent. Now, the 
soul is clearer than the body—mens notior corpore ; the soul is 
transparent, the body opaque. But the time shall come when 
the body shall be completely penetrated, and one with the Soul 
in the Spirit. 

45. As the spirit, in the process of self-development and self- 
realization, moves through three spheres, and only in the third 
sphere attains its adequate form, so in each sphere it moves 
through three phases, the third of which always includes the other 
two, and therein develops (though always within the limits of 
the special sphere) the enduring germ of immortality. 

That what has been said may grow clearer, we must now again 
{as demanded by the spirally progressive movement of the idea) 
circle around our course from its remote beginning, thus develop- 
ing a fresh content and a further completeness. 

46. In the Anthropological Sphere the soul moves through its 
natural existence or corporeality, and through its yet dreaming 
internality, to its actuality which is attained when internality 
comes to itself in the body. This Actuality is the unity and 
individuality of the soul, manifested as feeling. Feeling is, there- 
fore, the imperishable basis of “ being in and by self.” 

In the sphere of phenomenology, the subjectivity which results 
from feeling dirempts itself into the double consciousness, whose 
unity is the Reason cf the Subject. Reason is thus the persist- 
ence of being for self. 

In the psychological sphere, the Spirit, which is the Concrete 
realization of Reason, moves through its theoretical sphere in 
which the object acts upon it, and through its practical sphere in 
which it acts upon the object, to its truth or actuality, which 
proves itself to be Personality. Personality consists in the active 

.and passive participation of the soul with the body zm the Spirit, 
and also in the communion of the finite Spirit with the Absolute 
Spirit, and with all other Spirits. 

47. With Personality is bound up, on the one side, Hrinnerung, 

as the outcome of Feeling, and, on the other side, Freedom, as the 
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outcome of Reason. The outcome of feeling is the unity of the 
soul with its body in the Spirit, whence follows Immortality ; the 
outcome of Reason is the participation of the Spirit in the cor- 
poreal externality of Creation in which consists the Resurrection. 
Both presuppose the Absolute Personality, and, consequently, 
imply the beatitude of the soul as the corporeality of the Spirit 
in the service of God. 

48. The destiny of man, conformably to the idea of Creation 
and its preservation, is essentially personal—+. e., man is called to 
communion with God and with Creation. In so far as he, being 
created, is not yet thoroughly participative, he is, nevertheless, 
capable of participation or Person in the process of becoming. 
He loses the power of participation only in so far as he, in virtue 
of the indwelling freedom of the Person, opposes himself ¢o it, 
falls away from it, and obdurately persists in this fallen condition. 

49. Obdurate persistence in isolation is evil; it is the opposite 
of participation, which is good. It is defined more accurately as. 
“the flesh ”—. ¢., the relationship of the body to the soul has been 
reversed; the body rules instead of serving; it hardens and 
obscures the soul, instead of allowing itself to be penetrated by 
the soul. 

It has been stated that in Personality the unity of the soul 
with the body im the Spirit is bound up as Erinnerung, and the 
unity of the spirit wzth creation im the Creator is bound up as free- 
dom, whence flow the immortality of the soul and the resurrection 
of the body. Conversely, there is bound up with obdurate isola- 
tion, on the one side, the rejection or expulsion of the soul from 
participation, or, in other words, conflict between the soul and 
body in the flesh ; and, on the other side, slavery and disobedience, 
or conflict between the flesh and the spirit. From the enduring 
discord between body and soul follow the progressive mortality 
and impenetrability of the soul; from persistent alienation or 
isolation results an endless future, already begun, of damnation in 
slavery and disobedience. It is the “flesh” or the rebellious and 
obdurate body which, reversing the relationship between soul 
and body, darkens and degrades both; the servant, to his own 
shame, makes himself master; the master falls into disgraceful 
slavery, until the Redeeming Personality, descending in the form 
of grace, ultimately lightens even this darkness and penetrates 
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even this impenetrability, and restores to the soul blessedness, to 
the body true corporeality, 7. ¢., the freedom of obedience. For 
corporeality 7s obedience, and, when the body has become one 
with the soul: in personality, obedience is converted, through par- 
ticipation with God and creation, into freedom. 





FACTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF J. G, FICHTE BY A. E. KROEGER. 


Part Srconp.—Concerning the Practical Faculty. 
Cuapter VII. 


OOMMUNICATION BETWEEN FREE INDIVIDUALS AS SUCH.—THE MORAL 
LAW. 


We have elaborated three main parts of the objective representa- 
tion of the world: a system of Egos, a system of organized bodies 
of these Egos, and a sensuous world. But our previous assertions 
involved still another, fourth, point. We have stated that not only 
the body of a rational being, but also the product of its activity, 
must be perceivable, and perceivable as such, by all other rational 
beings ; and this absolute perception of the products of free beings, 
as such, belongs to the objective representations of the world. 
This perceptibility of the products, ete., we have established as a 
mere naked fact of consciousness. 

We have, thus, the problem left us: to explain the possibility of 
this fact from the totality of consciousness, and thereby to make 
it a part of the system of that consciousness, since we do not 
conceive consciousness as a mere collection of separate phenomena, 
but as one in itself connected phenomenon. 

1. Let us first determine the fact still closer. 

The individual does not, in point of fact, act as an individual, 
but as the one life; his self-determination to act is, as we have 
seen, a renunciation of his individuality, which rests upon the 
mere free conception, and a self-abandonment to the objective 
external power, which is the power of the one Life. Hence it is 
not the individual, but the one life, which acts. 
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If this activity, or one of its products, is to be perceived, 
the attention of the perceiving individual is requisite. But this 
attention is also a renunciation of the individual as such and 
a surrendering of itself to the objective thinking, as the one life. 
Hence, it is also not the individual, but the one life, which per- 
ceives. 

In the above established fact, therefore, the one life acts upon 
itself; and thus it seems fully explained and made comprehensi- 
ble how it, as the life of consciousness, not only can but must be 
conscious of itself in its activity; precisely as individual life 
becomes conscious of its individual freedom. The problem seems 
solved. 

2. Strict as this argumentation appears to be, and although not 
every one might be able to point out its defect, I still hope that no 
one will be satisfied with it. Indeed, I have made use of it only to 
make the real point in issue more prominent. The defect in it is 
this: It is quite true that the individuality is altogether pushed 
back into the inner sphere of contemplation, and that it does not 
occur at all on the field of objective world-contemplation, where 
only the unity occurs. But what sort of a unity is this? It is 
simply Sameness, but by no means a numerical unity. It is true 
that the many are altogether the same, without any qualitative 
distinction ; but they are not one in point of number. On the 
contrary, rather, that Sameness is repeated many times, and this 
manifoldness rather constitutes a separation. From this it fol- 
lows that the established fact involves the following assertion : 
One of those many individuals is tosuspend the original Sameness 
by absolute freedom; it is to determine itself by actual activity 
beyond that Sameness, which inner further determination will 
probably image itself also upon a material product. But this 
change is not only to effect the one individual, which actually 
acts, but likewise at the same time all the repetitions of that indi- 
vidual, separated as they are by numbers. That change, since it 
is to be perceived by them all, is to alter the world-contemplation 
of them all in the same manner as it has changed that of the free 
originator of the change, in whom the change might be explained 
from the contemplation of his inner freedom. The matter to be 
made clear, therefore, is, how the inner absolute freedom of one 
individual can change and bind the contemplation of all. It 
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appears at once that the question is important; and it can be 
seen why the question can be solved only by showing up a con- 
necting link here, through which the numerical separation would 
be suspended in the same way as the objective scli-representation 
of life suspended the qualitative separation, and by means of 
which the life would be comprehended as numerically one, pre- 
cisely as it has been comprehended previously as qualitatively one. 
Not until that link has been shown up can we justly say what we 
prematurely attempted to say before—namely: that it is the one 
life of consciousness, which acts upon itself, and that hence it must 
necessarily be conscious of itself in this its activity. It is there- 
fore our next task to find that link, since it alone can solve the 
problem placed before us in the established fact. 

This link will, of course, show itself to be a new fact of conscious- 
ness, to which we must assign its place in the comprehension of 
the totality of our phenomenon. 

3. In order to fix the real point in dispute still more concisely, 
and thereby, of course, to bring the clearness of the solution nearer 
to us, we shall compare it with the preceding point as follows: 
We cannot proceed here as we did previously, nor can we hope to 
deduce the link required here from the foregoing. Previously 
thinking represented the reposing and dead power of life; the 
mere fixed being of that power; and the image of that power in 
contemplation was nature. Hence, nature is as unchangeable as 
its prototype; and not only is it not involved in, but it is down- 
right contradictory to, the conception of nature to think in it a 
change, a deviation from its eternal law, a new creation. Any- 
thing like this is altogether excluded by that thinking of a nature, 
and is impossible. If, nevertheless, it should occur, it would be 
possible only through a completely new principle of thinking, 
utterly opposed to all previous thinking. 

But this is precisely what our fact involves. Absolute freedom 
of life is to make something real even down in the sensuous 
world. Hence, something utterly new is certainly to be created in 
that world. This follows neither from nature itself, nor from its 
contemplation ; indeed, it is downright contradictory to nature. 
Hence, the contemplation of this new creature must also be a new 
creature by an absolute hiatus, without any gradual transition of 
the fixed contemplation of nature; not only not corresponding to 
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and not explainable from the development of this contemplatiom 
of nature, but in direct contradiction to it. 

Still, in so far as this product is nevertheless to be visible withim 
the sphere of sensuous contemplation, this sphere itself will dirempt 
into an wnchangeable sphere, as the expression of the first think- 
ing, and into a sphere changeable through freedom. 

(This, though in itself important and to be well pondered, is 
for our present investigation merely collateral.) 

4, Now, where do we propose to connect this altogether new 
contemplation ? 

We are well aware that we cannot proceed here as the material- 
ist does, who is ready with the reply: ‘“ Why, these products of 
freedom are simply in themselves ”—how difficult he would find 
it to defend this if he considered what he were saying !—‘and 
make impressions upon us, therefore, according to what they are !’”” 
The way of the materialist proceeds from the outward to the in- 
ward; ours proceeds from the inward. We must show up an in- 
ward, which is contemplated in those products. Now, this inward 
does not lie concealed, as we have seen just now, in the thinking 
of the power, but in a new and higher, though perhaps not really 
actual thinking, which enters consciousness. We shall call it for 
the present X. This X is, in this series, the absolute first, and it is, 
like the previously pointed out thinking of the power in general, 
represented in a sensuous world, and in contemplation represented 
in a product of this sensuous world, as a new creation within it. 

5. What kind of a thinking is this? This product of the ra- 
tional being outside of us is to appear as one of absolute origin, as 
a new creation within fixed and established nature. Hence the 
thinking which lies at its basis is also to appear as a new thinking, 
not proceeding from the series of preceding thinking, as the se- 
quence proceeds from the ground, but as a thinking which is 
absolute in comparison with all previous thinking. Furthermore, 
that product is not to appear as product of my freedom—of mine, 
the thinking individual. But now there is no immediate object 
of inner contemplation at all except freedom; hence it must be 
freedom, which is determined by that required thinking = X. 
And, since it is not my own determination of freedom, it must be 
a foreign determination ; hence a limitation of freedom. 

Thus far we are clear; the only question is, What kind of a 
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limitation of freedom is this? The power in general is altogether 
determined; it is One; it is altogether a totality, and the same in 
every repetition; and as such it is posited as existing already 
through the previous thinking, and engrafted upon unchangeable 
nature. But so far as that power extends, so far the freedom of 
every repetition extends. The new thinking = X cannot be in 
contradiction to this thinking; it cannot cancel a freedom posited 
by the latter, in so far as it is thus posited through the latter. Hence 
the thinking X is certainly not a limitation of freedom, in so far as 
it can do something—in which respect alone freedom is posited 
through the first thinking. Each repetition can do everything in- 
volved in the power by virtue of the first thinking. Hence there 
remains for the thinking X only a limitation of freedom through 
freedom itself; X must renounce that freedom. The thinking X 
would thus be a law addressed to freedom to limit itself through 
itself. Although freedom can do something by virtue of the first 
thinking, it shal/ not (must not, ought not to) do what it can. X 
is a prohibition of the use of a certain, undoubtedly existing, free- 
dom. This absolute prohibition, as an inwardness—and made 
manifest in the external contemplation precisely as the one power 
of life was manifested previously—would produce in that contem- 
plation a product of the freedom of a rational being outside of me, 
just as that power of life produced in contemplation a nature with- 
out any freedom at all. 

6. Let us first express clearly the new discovery we have made. 
Previously we said: Life, as one, has its determined power, and 
can develop that power altogether and without any drawback in 
every numerical repetition of itself. Now, however, we say: That 
is true; but, nevertheless, there occur in the absolute thinking of 
that life prohibitions to make use of that freedom 7n certain cases. 
I add these words purposely, since I do not speak at all, as yet, of 
the law in its unity, but merely of its single, transitory, and, as it 
were, psychological utterances. 

This prohibition occurs in the one life, and hence in all its 
numerical repetitions. _ 

We said above that the explanation of the fact under discussion 
would force upon us the assumption of another fact. This new 
fact has just been found. It is the appearance of a moral law— 
though for the present manifested only in the form of prchibitions 
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of certain utterances of freedom. This at the same time leads us 
at once into a new chief division of our whole subject. We may 
properly characterize the contents of that division as a higher 
faculty, in relation to which the faculty treated of in our two first 
divisions, both in its theoretical and in its practical form, is a 
lower faculty. 


Part Tutrp.— Concerning the Higher Faculty. 


Cuaprer I. 
THE MORAL TIE BETWEEN INDIVIDUALS. 


We have asserted this thinking of being able to do something— 
which yet we are prohibited from doing—precisely as we have 
previously asserted the thinking of the power represented in exter- 
nal contemplation; and as we posited the latter as a fixed world 
of nature, so we posited the former as the product of the freedom 
of free beings outside of the contemplating individual. We have 
shown how that thinking ofa prohibition occurs internally, and how, 
precisely on that account, the appearance of such a product of free- 
dom occurs externally. We have further shown how that limita- 
tion of freedom through the law does not need to enter into clear 
consciousness, and that it does not enter consciousness in original 
construction any more than the power of life did in the original 
construction of nature, being merely the invisible ground of de- 
termination of such a limitation of the productive power of 
imagination, through which there arises for us the appearance of 
a product of freedom of a free being. 

But I say still more. We have actually deduced fixed nature 
from an inner and higher principle; the existing power of life is 
the ground of its existence and its determination. Have we de- 
duced in the same way the system of Egos and their organized 
bodies? As a fact, we have established it also; and we have, fur- 
thermore, added the general deduction that, in this representation 
of life, its unity, which was broken off in the individuality, is re- 
stored. After that we closed with the general reflection that this 
sum of Egos is infinite in its possibility, but ended and determined 
in actuality. This last expression shows us what is lacking: the 
determining ground of this objective contemplation of a system of 
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Egos outside of us, and the principle, which limits the infinity of 
such an image, have not yet been pointed out. The just dis- 
covered thinking of a prohibition has furnished us tbis lacking 
principle. Whenever a prohibition makes itself felt within us— 
or would make itself felt if we were to make the feeling clear to 
our consciousness—not to act, because an expression of freedom 
outside of us is to be expected, there we posit a free being; and 
wherever, together with the prohibition, that expression itself 
appears to us, we posit a product of that free being. 

We have discovered that the use of freedom (the actual develop- 
ment of the existing power of life) is subordinated to a higher law 
addressed to inner freedom itself, in consequence of which the 
latter is to determine itself through itself. Whether this law 
appears in that unity and universality in which we have announced 
it just at present, or whether it is, perhaps, in this its formal unity, 
merely a conception produced by ourselves, does not concern us 
here at all. We speak here merely of its single, factically occur- 
ring utterances of the single, determined prohibitions. 

Concerning these we have found the following: The one life, 
which is qualitatively one and the same, is separated into many 
numerically different repetitions, each of which is possessed of the 
entire One power of life. Let us assume that one of these repe- 
titions should exercise a part of that one common power of life; 
then there arises—immediately, absolutely, and as a new creation 
—a prohibition, within all the other numerical repetitions, to 
work against that exercise of power; a prohibition which, al- 
though it does not necessarily enter consciousness, can, neverthe- 
less, be always raised into consciousness by reflection, and which, 
moreover, at any rate, exists in the inwardness of life and mani- 
fests itself as principle in an external contemplation (of course, 
only for him who attends, who transplants himself from out of 
his own individuality into the sphere of unity). I say it is a 
prohibition, not impotence. The individual can well enough, but 
he shall not, must not do it. He can do it physically, but he 
cannot do it morally. - Hence we certainly do maintain that the 
freedom of the one individual does determine and form imme- 
diately the freedom of all; not immediately in a physical way, 
however, but mediately, through the uprising prohibition, in a 
moral way. Thus, then, the numerical separation has been can- 
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celled, as was required, and the gulf, which remained between the 
many sensuously, has been filled up morally, not by a physical, 
but by a moral connection. 

Nevertheless, it is necessary, in order to throw full clearness on 
the preceding, that we should first definitely establish the distine- 
tion between the physical aud the moral nexus. 

A physical nevus exists where a cause, immediately through 
its effect upon itself, is also effect upon another, where self-de- 
termination, therefore, is at the same time determination of an- 
other, and where this effect upon self, or self-determination, and 
effect upon another, or determination of another, are in their na- 
ture one and the same. A material body, for instance, moving in 
space, moves itself, of course, first of all; and is, in so far, only 
self-determination. But immediately through that self-movement 
it propels everything, which resists it with less power, out cf that 
space, which it enters, Its self-movement and its movement of 
another are absolutely one and the same, and there is no mediating 
link. (In the same manner we regard our own free action upon 
the material world. Our hand, for instance, propels something 
immediately in accordance with a law, by moving itself according 
to a law.) 

A moral nevus, however, is one where another middle link 
enters between the self-determination of the cause and the deter- 
mination of another, which middle link, since it cannot be a 
Being—whereby all nexus would be cancelled—must be a con- 
sciousness; an immediate consciousness of that self-determination 
of the cause in the other. Now, this consciousness of the self- 
determination, and by no means the self-determination imme- 
diately, as in the physical nexus, is to determine and limit the 
other. How can this be possible? Is not consciousness freedom, 
and determined consciousness freedom from that of which we are 
conscious? As sure, therefore, as the other is conscious of the 
self-determination of the cause, he himself must soar freely and 
indifferently above it. He is limited by it must mean, therefore, 
that he is called upon, on account of that consciousness, to limit 
his undoubtedly existing freedom by his own freedom. 

‘ Now, such a moral newus is the one which we have asserted— 
one individual act which is a self-determination and remains as 
such altogether and wholly in him. But immediately united with 
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this self-determination there arises an altogether general conscious- 
ness for all individuals, which is accompanied immediately by a 
limiting prohibition; and thus, then, as we intended, moral con- 
nection has been established between them all. Although their 
separation in the physical world remains, nay, is rather only now 
really confirmed, they are nevertheless all within the moral One, 
and encircled by the law, which prohibits to all the same exercise 
of freedom. 

To speak popularly, this is the newuws—evident to all, and 
manifesting itself in the lowest consciousness—between free and 
rational beings. In their physical newws they are not to tread on 
each other, treat each other as matter by pushing, knocking, or 
beating each other. They are not to place themselves in imme- 
diate continuity, but to put consciousness and thought between 
them and thus act upon each other. As representatives of this 
reciprocal action we point out in the sensuous world light and 
air, which separate the immediate continuity, and make possible 
mutual visibility and communication of thoughts through words. 
Both are half-spiritual elements in comparison with solid matter, 
which our body has not at all for other individuals, but solely 
for the solid matter outside of us. 

I said that the multiplicity of individuals are one through the 
moral nevus, however separate they may remain in the sensuous 
world. Nevertheless, an important question remains unanswered 
here which we shall by no means conceal. Our statement was, 
that when one of the numerical repetitions of the one life acts free, 
there arises absolutely a consciousness for all others, which pro- 
hibits them to use their freedom adversely to that act. If this 
transition is admitted, everything else that we have said follows 
of itself according to our previous principles. But how is it with 
the transition itself? How can the free self-determination of the 
one effect and cause a consciousness in all the others? This surely 
is the real point of the question. The present standpoint of our 
investigation, therefore, is this: It is true that we have taken life 
from out of the sensuous into the moral world, and we have also 
indicated the characteristic point of distinction between both; but 
we still lack their connecting link. 


1 Compare Ficute’s “Science of Rights” with this and all the preceding deduction of 
individuality. 
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Cuapter II. 
FULLER EXPOSITION OF INDIVIDUALITY. 


1. Let us posit in advance of all possible utterance of freedom 
an objective contemplation of the power of life generally, as a 
manifestation in the contemplation of the world. That objective 
contemplation must be in all regards one. There is no subject in 
it at all, for that contemplation does not reflect itself, but is a 
mere objective existence of such a contemplation, a mere pouring 
out and a pure externality, without any inner essence. 

Let us assume that an actual utterance of the power thus 
expressed in contemplation is to be arrived at; how would this 
be possible? Contemplation is scattered over the manifold and 
opposite; its very essence consists in this. But the actual ac- 
tivity of freedom is conditioned, according to what we said above, 
by beginning in a simple point and moving onward from it, 
according to the law of particular conditionedness. If an activity 
is to be attained, therefore, the one life must first contract itself 
from out that universality and scatteredness into a single point ; 
and this it must de, of course, with absolute freedom. 

Now, if such a contraction were to take place, what would be 
the contracting factor? Evidently the one life; for nothing 
exists outside of it. But what would be the result of the contrac- 
tion? It would be a limitation to the one point in the universal, 
with abstraction from all other points; it would be that which 
contracts itself precisely in this point ; which did not exist in the 
general contemplation, but first arose into being through the 
absolute act of contraction, and which is thus enabled to become a 
subject of reflection. It would be the possibility to reflect upon 
the point thus given through the contraction, and to calculate, 
according to the law of conditionedness, the causality which may 
now emanate from it. In short, the result of such a contraction 
would be that it would only make possible another contemplation, 
based upon the first original fact of freedom, which contempla- 
tion is the same we described above as internal, and as the 
property of the individual. Hence, it originates the individual 
itself, and the self-contraction of the One is the original actus 
individuationis. 
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What is it, then, which makes and produces the individual? 
Evidently the one life, by the contraction of itself. And what is 
it, really, in the contemplation conditioned by and presupposing 
the determined contraction, which contemplates and is con- 
templated; or, what is the Ego which occurs in it? It is the one 
life, now entered into this form, however, and abandoning the 
general form of externally gazing contemplation. Can the one 
life return immediately from out of this form of contraction to 
the general one of scatteredness? Undoubtedly. The individual, 
therefore, is not at all a special Being of Life, but a mere form of 
it—and a form, moreover, of its absolute freedom. The forms 
exclude each other mutually; the life cannot be in one form and 
in the same undivided act in another form; but it can pass 
from one into the other with the same one freedom, and remain 
one and the same by means of that freedom. The one absolute 
life changes itself into an individual without thereby losing its 
freedom. 

The individual is not a particular being, but an accidental 
form. Hence the main proposition which we are trying to solve 
—that the individuals, either as such, or, at least, as in their form 
of existence separate numerical repetitions of the one’life, repre- 
sent just so many separated worlds, and that thus there is a gulf 
between them which we must try to fill up; this proposition is 
now done away with altogether, and hence the whole difficulty is 
removed. The immediate tie between individuality and univer- 
sality is absolute, and remains always in the freedom of the life to 
form itself either into the one or the other. 

I add here, at once, the highly important general proposition, 
that it is conditionedly necessary that the life should assume indi- 
vidual form, the condition being—/f it is to act. No acting 
except in the individual form, since only thus does life concen- 
trate itself into the point of unity, from which all acting must pro- 
ceed. It is only in the individual form that the life is a practical 
principle. But it is never necessary—I mean physically necessary 
—that it should act, since it always acts with absolute freedom ; 
and hence I say that the necessity is conditioned. It may be 
different under the moral legislation, and it may there become 
necessary to attribute to the individual form another than the 
merely conditioned necessity. 

XVII—18 
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2. We have hitherto described the life in the individual form 
as limited to the one point only im contemplation, and as sketch- 
ing an image of its acting from out of this point. Let us assume, 
now, that it determines itself to act, and acts really ; in virtue of 
which of its two forms does it do this? The life has power only 
in its unity; hence, as we have already remarked in the proper 
place, it acts only as unity and only in this form. Again, a real 
exercise of the power occurs only from out of a point of unity, and 
by passing through a series of conditions. Life can comprehend 
both only in its form of individuality. Life, therefore, acts in 
virtue of both of its forms, both being intimately united. The 
universal form furnishes the power in general ; the individual form 
furnishes its determinateness, without which a factical utterance 
of the power could never take place. The individual form is, in 
reality, only the power of the conception and of a contemplation 
in accordance with the conception ; in itself, it is not at all really 
active. But since the spiritual life can be active only in accord 
ance with a conception—for this is involved in the contraction 
into the one point, as the last decisive proof—the individual form 
is that form through which it must necessarily pass in order to 
arrive from the all-encircling contemplation at a real act. The 
one which is not absorbed in the various and opposite forms 
of itself, but remains the same in all changes, is the really, for 
itself, existing element of life. Whether it is, on that account, 
absolute, I do not propose to say. For us it is at present only the 
absolute element of Life, in opposition to life’s mere appearances. 

It itself is unchangeable in this its being; for itself is absorbed 
in none of these changes. These, its changes, certainly exclude 
each other mutually in time, and time itself is nothing but the 
form of contemplation of those changes themselves as nevertheless 
belonging to One. But the unchangeable itself is absolutely 
beyond all time; for, although it changes in time, these changes 
do not affect its real being. If these modifications are, further- 
more, put into a fixed and permanent form, which form they 
have, of course, only for the connecting contemplation, then this 
occurs in the form of contemplation of space. Since life itself 
thus soars over its modifications, it soars all the more over the 
fixed determining contemplation of them ; it is even less in space 
than it is in time. It is a mere power—a pure power without 
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substrate, a power which does not at all appear immediately, and 
hence is not contemplated, and which, therefore, is also not 
contemplated in any of the possible forms of contemplation. 
Here, therefore, we hit upon a thinking, which by its very 
content excludes all contemplability, and hence every form of 
possible contemplation. Its thought involves positively no appear- 
ance but that which is at the basis of all possible appearance. 
Wherever an appearance is, there itself is no longer; but there 
it is one of its appearances. I say only one, for it is not totally 
absorbed in any of its appearances; and, in order to substantiate 
this, it appears in many forms, remaining one and the same in the 
transition. That which is altogether no object of contemplation 
is called, not sensuous, supersensuous, spiritual, all of these 
terms being negative modes of determination taken from our con- 
templation. Spiritual, however, signifies that, the content itself 
of which precludes sensuous interference, as is the case here. 

It is easier to comprehend in a certain case—as, for instance, 
in the present one—that we ought to act in accordance with this 
insight, than do so really, and to keep sensuous interference actu- 
ally aloof. This happens, because all of us have first developed 
our consciousness within the sphere of sensuous contemplation, 
and have passed a good part of our life in it, and because sensu- 
ous contemplation has thus become, through habit, almost a 
second nature with us. Even if any one succeeds so far as to be 
able to keep that sensuous admixture aloof so long as he is atten- 
tive to himself, he still is, nevertheless, very easily surprised by the 
old habit whenever he has to reason, and when he can, therefore, 
no longer keep his attention fixed upon himself. Without being 
conscious of it, his reasoning assumes a sensuous form. It is thus 
in our case. We have said, that it is the one life, which assumes 
the form of individuality, because it can appear as a practical 
faculty only in that form; in all individual forms the same 
one life, and in all those forms in its totality. Now, if somebody 
were to find it difficult to comprehend this, what could possibly 
be the reason? Perhaps, without being quite conscious of it, he 
argues as follows: The one life is, therefore, in me in all its to- 
tality ; at the same time, it is in my neighbor; at the same time, 
perhaps, also in America; perhaps even in Sirius; but how can 
it be at the same time in so many places? Such a man would, 
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therefore, have conceived the spiritual life in the form of external 
contemplation, and tied it to conditions of space—which is pre- 
cisely what he should not have done. 

According to the above, the self-determination of the one life 
to engage in real activity—which determination can never occur 
otherwise than in individual form—results necessarily in a con- 
sciousness of this its activity on the part of life, which conscious- 
ness is universal, and hence must occur in the same manner in 
each individual form, which life has assumed. What kind of con- 
sciousness is this? The general contemplation of the power, sim- 
ply as such power, remains; for it is an unchangeable, fundamen- 
tal form of life; the view of the fixed and unchangeable nature, 
which is expressed in that contemplation, remains also, and life can 
always resume its place therein, through an exercise of its freedom. 
But the individual form gives rise to a consciousness of a deter- 
mined activity, which no longer exists as a merely pure and for- — 
mal power, but is used up as such, and which must therefore be 
subtracted from the sum of the original power given in general 
contemplation; which subtraction, and by its means the whole 
required consciousness, would not be possible if the first fixed 
contemplation did not remain unaltered. The former is the con- 
templation of an unchangeable ; but this contemplation views a 
sphere perpetually changeable by new creations, and in no man- 
ner following fixed laws in its changes. The former deals with a 
world, which, being unchangeable, obeys a law; the latter deals 
with facts as such, facts that have no connection at all, at least 
none through a physical law. It is evident that the latter is con- 
ditioned by the former, that freedom can be regarded only as a 
further modification of the universal power and of its opposite 
image, nature; and that it can be measured only by the degree in 
which it modifies nature. We comprehend a product of freedom 
only as the cancellation of a development of nature, and we meas- 
ure it only by ascertaining how far the power of nature has been 
annihilated by it; consequently, by restoring nature in thought 
to its previous condition. We must, therefore, be able to restore 
it, and hence possess it in our universal contemplation. The con- 
templation of freedom is, therefore, conditioned by the contem- 
plation of fixed nature, and is possible only by presupposing the 
latter. 
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Thus far in regard to the external form of this consciousness ; 
and now let us consider its inner content. By acting in individual 
form the one life has used up and cancelled a certain portion of 
its power as mere power. Hence, after the act there arises the 
physical impossibility of a certain manifestation of freedom, which 
was quite possible before the act. This is the first, immediate 
effect of that manifestation of freedom upon the one and universal 
life. It must, consequently, enter all the individual forms of that 
life, since they all have the same consciousness. Each individual 
form must become conscious that it absolutely cannot do now 
what it could well have done before that act: namely, that it can- — 
not put to use the power which has been already used up and can- 
celled in the universal life. Whatever is done is done, and cannot 
again be made undone, either by its author or by anybody else ; 
for, if it were possible to undo it, nature would have to be restored 
to its previous condition, which, however, has been absolutely can- 
celled by the manifestation of freedom. We can destroy; but that 
does not cancel the deed or act, since we do not restore the life of 
nature to its former condition, but produce dead ruins. 

Hence this immediate consciousness of not having the power to 
do something because a certain factical manifestation of freedom 
has gone before, this necessary recognition of factical Being, is the 
link in consciousness, with which the contemplation of the prod- 
ucts of all freedom, whether our own or that of others, connects ; 
and only now our problem has been completely solved. 

3. We have seen that, if the one life is to realize actually a 
manifestation of its power, it must concentrate itself from out of 
the general contemplation into a single point of that power. This 
concentration gives rise to the individual form, and must itself be 
thought as actus individuationis primarie et originarie. This is, 
as I believe, evident ; but it remains useless for application, unless 
we view and accompany the further determination of the indi- 
vidual form by this actus primarius. 

That concentration within a point of unity—although we regard 
it at present merely as ideal, just as we established it at first—has 
caused something to occur in life, which cannot be made undone. 
That point has appeared in the conception, and has given rise to 
an infinitely continuable line of freedom and action, which was 
not possible before the occurrence of the concentration. The life 
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has been changed in its original condition, and an altogether new 
and permanent faculty—namely, of continuing that line of free- 
dom—has entered it. 

Now, it is true, that the life can drop and need not reassume 
that form, by means of the absolute freedom, with which it soars 
between the two fundamental forms of general contemplation and 
individuality ; in which case that individual form, which was once 
one of the series of life’s appearances, disappears altogether. But 
by means of that same form it can also connect again with that 
point, since the point is a fixed determination of life itself, and 
can further determine its determinedness in that individual form 
which it first assumed. 

Let us suppose, now, that it does this, and continues the individu- 
ality once begun ; in what manner will it proceed to do so? Let 
me explain here, in order to increase intelligibility by opposi- 
tion, that in the original actus concentrationis, which is precisely 
the actus individuationis, there is absolutely no self-consciousness, 
neither of the universal life—which, although it concentrates it- 
self, does not reflect upon its concentration, as it would have to 
do in order to think itself as the cause thereof—nor still less of the 
individual, for by this act individuality comes to exist. 

(In immediate facticity this is manifested by the circumstance 
that we all are brought into life without knowing about it, not 
finding ourselves till we are in the middle of it.) 

But I say, further, that, in the continuance of the individual 
form, self-consciousness arises necessarily. For a new point of 
unity = B has been taken hold of by the conception, and the prob- 
lem now is to find, how its realization from out of A is possible, 
and possible under the condition, that A has been realized. 
Hence, in the conception of B, according to this rule, A is pre- 
supposed as already conceived, as conceived in the same life, 
which immediately contemplates itself and remains accessible to 
itself ; hence by the same one principle, the Ego. The necessary 
union and relation of these two conceptions to each other necessa- 
rily produce self-consciousness. 

What is this Ego? It is a comprehending principle, the unity of 
different acts of comprehension ; hence, it bears the individual form, 
and is the individual as such. And what is the final and the true 
element in this comprehending? Evidently the one life itself. 
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Can we, therefore, say strictly that the individual becomes con- 
scious of itself? By no means, for the individual is not at all; 
how, then, can it become anything? We must say, rather: life 
becomes conscious of itself in the individual form, and as indi- 
vidual. I say as an individual, for the consciousness deduced by us 
expresses nothing further. To make this individual conscious of 
itself, and at the same time, in this individual form, conscious of 
itself as one life, is precisely what we endeavor to accomplish by 
our philosophy, and it costs some exertion to bring this about; 
a sure proof that it is not involved in the original fact of con- 
sciousness, which, on the contrary, leads every individual to con- 
sider himself‘ an absolute in itself. 

We append here a consequence. Life, in the form of universal 
contemplation, is not at all capable of self-consciousness. It is 
only in the individual form, and, let it be observed, only in the 
continuation of that form, that it can become self-conscious ; just 
as, according to the above, it can be a practical principle only in 
this form. Hence, it is natural that life, in so far as it is self-con- 
sciousness and practical principle, represents itself not at all in its 
unity, but as a world of individuals. 

This explains also why those persons who, when they hear 
knowledge spoken of as independent life, cannot understand it 
otherwise than as self-consciousness and can never penetrate, owing 
to the necessary laws of thinking itself, beyond individuality to 
the thinking of life in its unity. From the concentration of life 
in one point onward, which itself is an absolute fact, everything 
is factical. But the natural man is merely a historical intelli- 
gence, who can very well take hold of facts, re-image them in his 
reproductive power of imagination, substitute and exchange one 
for the other, but has also in this the limit of his range of vision. 
Whenever the problem is no longer merely to exchange facts for 
facts, but to rise beyond all facticity in its absolute form to its 
absolute ground by pure thinking, the faculty of the natural man 
is at an end; he must die, and a new one must be born in his 
place. This limit is here, where the problem is to rise beyond 
individuality as the absolute seat of facticity, and to comprehend 
the one spiritual life as merely appearing in it. 

Now, such,an individual form can be continued infinitely by the 
life, but must always be so continued according to the same rule, 
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so that in the new unity-conception C the conception B is already 
presupposed, the one individual Ego always remaining as the 
last basis of consciousness. Hence, the one life can either remain 
in its universality and undeterminedness, or form new individuals, 
or continue individual series already begun. The latter are de- 
termined in it by the previous, with which the connection must 
be made; hence there is no fear that life might make a mistake 
some time in this business. 

Now, if life in this way continues an individual series, where 
does it take the new point from? Evidently from the universal as 
yet untouched power ; it is something new, never yet manifested 
in life, for otherwise it would not be included in the universal 
power. By what rule, then, does it choose the point, or what law 
determines it in making its choice? So far as we know, as yet no 
law at all; it takes that point with absolute freedom from out of 
the universal, absolutely creating it into the sphere of actuality. 
It is only at its realization that Life becomes subject to condi- 
tionedness through the former; this, however, does not in any 
way limit the purpose, but merely indicates the manner of its 
execution. 

Hence, the continuation of the individual series is just like the 
absolute actus individuationis, an absolute creation from out of 
the one life. The life creates the individual anew in every point, 
or—if we will speak somewhat loosely of the permanent form of 
the life in this individual as a logical subject—the individual 
creates itself anew with absolute freedom at every moment. It is 
true that its former being, now deposited in the region of facts, 
determines its accomplishment of a purpose, but by no means the 
purpose itself, which it determines with absolute freedom. Since 
this purpose is necessarily within the sphere of the universal 
power, it is attainable. Again, since this universal power is an 
absolutely connected whole, wherein there is a line of conditions 
from each point to every other, that purpose is also attainable by 
every individual—provided, let it be understood, that the indi- 
viduai takes time enough to pass through the middle links of the 
conditions. Whatever is possible, or whatever lies within the 
power of the universal power, is also absolutely possible for every 
individual. The series of conditions are, of course, very different 
for different individuals. 
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4, Life has power, and develops it through concentration into 
an individual form and by virtue of that form. For what purpose ? 
According to the preceding, we cannot answer otherwise than 
thus: For no purpose except to manifest that power; the end of 
the development of the power is that development itself. 

Now let us suppose, which is at present an arbitrary assump- 
tion, that life did not develop its power generally, merely for the 
sake of developing it, but that it developed it for a definite end, 
in order to realize by the development a purpose assigned to life ; 
then it is clear, firstly, that, as it can be a practical principle gen- 
erally only in the individual form, it can also be a practical prin- 
ciple acting for a specific purpose only in that form. 

All the factors hitherto considered, the concentration into the 
unity of the point, the formation of a conception of the activity, 
and the self-determination, according to the rule of that concep- 
tion, made activity completely possible. Freedom of action was 
realized complete and wholly. Now, if that freedom, which had 
no purpose outside of itself, is to have a further determination to 
effect a specific end, then this would be clearly a limitation of 
freedom, as such—of physical ability, which here is able to do 
everything that is contained in the conception of a purpose—to 
the more limited sphere of that part of it which lies within the 
conception of the externally assigned purpose. It would, there- 
fore, be a purpose of the kind which we have called above moral, 
and the requirement addressed to the free activity to realize that 
end would be a moral law, and in this instance a positive law—a 
commandment, namely, to realize the end. This is the second 
point. 

The commandment is, therefore, accepted as part of the end to 
be attained, with absolute freedom, and, furthermore, of the high- 
er freedom, of freedom within and above freedom. Hence con- 
sciousness of its having been accepted is possible only within the 
immediate contemplation of freedom itself, which is the inner 
contemplation. The external, universal contemplation of all life 
receives, according to the above, the product of such a conception 
of an end to be attained immediately through the consciousness of 
an inability to do something; but on no account does the mere 
inner consciousness of freedom itself receive it. The question, 
therefore, is, whether that product shows in any way, and whether 
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that immediate consciousness involves any determination to in- 
dicate that the moral law has or has not been accepted and in- 
fluenced by it. In a general way the question cannot be prop- 
erly answered as yet; but we can indicate here already a particu- 
lar instance in which the product does not show it: namely, in 
cases where this product itself is only a conditioning middle link 
to arrive at the moral purpose, which as yet is merely thougAé in 
the consciousness of its originator. In this case the product cer- 
tainly does not immediately express anything moral, since the 
moral conception has not been immediately influenced by it. It 
remains possible, of course, that the product has not been even 
thought as a means for a moral purpose, but is the result of a 
blind and purposeless outbreak of the mere power assuch. The 
mere external consciousness does not indicate which of these is 
true, but remains dubious until perhaps some future and continued 
manifestations of that individual form occur. 

The fact, therefore, whether the moral law has determined the 
conception of an end or not, appears immediately and categorically 
only in the immediate, inner contemplation, and hence only in 
the individual form of life, in which alone, indeed, the moral law 
can be gathered up in the conception of an end, so as to influence 
it; but it never appears immediately in external contemplation. 

5. I have inserted this proposition, which will not find its gen- 
eral application till hereafter, in this place in order to explain 
thereby a former link and to connect with it. 

A moral consciousness of not being permitted to do something— 
namely, to destroy the product of freedom—connects immediately, 
and is synthetically united with the consciousness through which 
an utterance of freedom, that has occurred in any individual form 
of life, arises in the consciousness of all other individual forms—a 
consciousness of physical inability to do something which is abso- 
lutely universal for the originator as well as for all others. The 
question arises whether that moral consciousness is just as much 
the same for all individuals as the former was found to be? I 
say it is the same for all individuals except the originator. We 
meet here the distinction in the relation, which was pointed out 
in the previous links of the contemplation of the world. 

For the originator the following cases are possible : 

1. He may not have reflected at all upon the moral law in rela- 
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tion to his act, and may not reflect upon it in this relation here- 
after, in which case a commandment of the moral law concern- 
ing the product of that act does not occur for him at all; and 
whether he will create that product or not depends altogether 
upon his arbitrariness—that is, upon his blind and aimless utter- 
ance of power. 

2. He may not have reflected upon the moral Jaw in advance 
of the act, but may reflect upon it in that relation afterward, and 
discover that the product of his act is a hindrance to and contra- 
dictory of the moral purposes commanded of him; in which case 
he not only may, but is bound to destroy it. 

3. He may really have allowed the moral law to influence his 
conception of a purpose, and the product may be a link on his 
path to a moral end ; in which case the same prohibition, not to 
destroy it, is addressed to him that is addressed to all the others, 
but from a different reason. 

Whence, now, this distinction? The originator can know 
whether he acts morally or not; the others cannot know it. 
Hence the prohibition addressed to the others presupposes that 
the moral end is the end of all development of freedom, and that 
for the sake of this end no development of freedom must be 
disturbed, of which it may be presupposed that that end has in- 
spired it. 





MAN A CREATIVE FIRST CAUSE. 


(A NEW WoRK! BY DR, ROWLAND G. HAZARD.) 


[In this small volume we have a concise statement of Dr. Hazard’s now 
famous arguments on the freedom of the will which have been considered, 
‘in this country and in Europe, as a complete answer to the fatalistie posi- 
tions of Jonathan Edwards and others. The two papers which form the 
bulk of this volume were read at the Concord School of Philosophy in the 
summer of 1882. 


What in our view gives the greatest value to the book is the deep in- 


1“ Man a Creative First Cause.” By Rowland G. Hazard, LL. D., Author of “ Free- 
dom of Mind in Willing,” two letters on Causation to John Stuart Mill, ete. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1883. 
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sight which its author evinces into the necessity of self-determined being 
as the pre-condition of finite or dependent being, and his recognition of 
self-determination in the conscious will of man. Writers who start out 
with the assumption that all conceivable manifestation of force or energy 
is only the manifestation of derived energy, refuse to admit self-deter- 
mination or self-activity as a necessary principle. ‘“ Everything is deter- 
mined and made what it is by the totality of conditions,” is their princi- 
ple. Ivasmuch as a dependent or fated being cannot be a totality, it 
follows that, if consistent, they refuse to think any totality. 

We quote the following passages from the first essay to illustrate the 
author’s clear and logical style of setting forth this insight.—Ep. ] 


[The Will the Ground of our Knowledge of Matter.] 


Through its only active faculty of will—its effort—the intelligent being 
strives to produce change, of which, when effected, it is the cause. 

Our own individual effort is the only cause of which we are directly 
conscious, but we are directly conscious of changes in our own sensations, 
for some of which we have, and others we have not, made effort. From 
some of these sensations we infer objective material changes, some of 
which we have, and others we have not, caused. From some of these we 
also infer the existence of other intelligent beings, like ourselves, to whose 
action we attribute many of these changes in our sensational, or in objec- 
tive phenomena, which we have not ourselves produced. But, as some of 
these changes require a power beyond any indicated in ourselves or in 
our fellow-beings, we infer the existence of a superior intelligent power 
adequate to their production. We thus come to know ourselves, our fel- 
low-beings, and God as cause. 

Of the existence of matter or of its properties we are not directly con- 
scious. We know nothing of it except -by the sensations which we 
impute to its agency, and as these sensations can exist in the mind in the 
absence of the external material forms or forces to which we impute them— 
e.g., in dreams—the sensations are not conclusive evidence of any such 
external existence. All our sensations which we attribute to matter are 
as fully accounted for by the hypothesis that they are the thought, the 
imagery of the mind of God directly imparted or made palpable to our 
finite minds, as by that of a distinct external substance in which He has 
embodied this thought and imagery. 

In either case it is but the expression of his thoughts and conceptions. 
In either case, too, it is to us equally real, the sensations by which alone 
we apprehend these, to us external phenomena, being the same. 

In either case, too, matter and spirit are still antithetically distin- 
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guished, the one having the properties of knowledge, feeling, and volition, 
while the other is unintelligent, senseless, and inert. 


The Hypothesis of Idealism. 
IP 


The hypothesis that the material phenomena are but the thought and 
imagery of the mind of God immediately impressed upon us is the more 
simple of the two, and makes creative attributes more nearly accord with 
powers which we are ourselves conscious of exercising. 

We can ourselves by effort create such Wiociiai and, to some extent, 
make it durable and palpable to others. 

We, however, find no rudiment of force or causative energy in these 
creations of our own. We can no more attribute inherent power to them 
than we can to an image in a mirror, and there seems no reason to sup- 
pose that any increase of power in the creator of such imagery could 
imbue it with causative energy. 

On the other hand, if the existence of matter, as a distinct, independ- 
ent, objective entity, is conceded, it may still be urged that it can, within 
itself, have no causative power. If wholly quiescent, it could exert no 
power to change itself, for all change in matter is by its motion in masses 
or in atoms; and matter cannot move itself. 

Even if it could be imbued with motive power, it could have no induce- 
ment, no tendency, or means to determine its motion in one direction 
rather than another; and a tendency or power of selfsmovement which is 
equal in all directions is a nullity. 

Its quiescent existence might be a fact perceived by intelligent beings as 
among the conditions for them to act upon, but any change thus wrought 
in such being is the result of its own perception, or its own action on the 
quiescent matter. Clay may be moulded, it cannot mould. 

But it does not appear to be claimed that matter, except when in mo- 
tion, can be regarded as a power. It is inert, and has no self-active power 
by which it can begin motion in itself without being first acted upon, nor 
can it determine the direction of its own motion. This beginning and de- 
termination must, therefore, be by the only other possible cause—by in- 
telligent being—and that which thus begins and directs the motion is 
properly the cause of all the effects which follow, and matter is only an 
inert instrument which intelligence uses to produce these effects. 


The Untenability of Mili’s Theory of Causation. 
y y 


Another and a very popular notion of cause, adopted by many eminent 
philosophers, is that all events or successive phenomena are connected in 
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a chain of which each successive link is the effect of all that preceded it. 
These also hold, as an essential adjunct to their theory, that the same 
causes necessarily produce the same effects, and hence that each of these 
successive events is necessitated by those which precede it. J. Stuart 
Mill, one of the able advocates of these views, says (“‘ System of Logic,” 
Book 3d, Chap. v, § 3): “The real cause is the whole of these antece- 
dents ;” and again: “ The cause . . . . is the sum total of the conditions 
positive and negative taken together; the whole of the contingencies, 
which being realized, the consequent invariably follows.” 

On these and other similar positions of Mill, and the materialistic school 
generally, I will remark that they do not distinguish between those ante- 
cedents which are merely passive conditions to be acted upon and changed, 
and those which act upon and change them; do not distinguish what pro- 
duces from what merely precedes change. Life is a prerequisite to death, 
but cannot properly be regarded as a cause of it. 

Again, if the cause is the whole of the antecedents, then as at each in- 
stant the whole of the antecedents is everywhere the same, the effect would 
everywhere be the same; and throughout the universe there could be only 
one and the same effect at the same time. 

It is also obvious that on this theory of the “ whole antecedents ” there 
can be no possible application of the law of uniformity that “the same 
causes produce the same effects,” for the moment the cause—the whole of 
the antecedents—has once acted, its action and its effect are added to 
and permanently change it, and the same cause can never act a second 
time. The advocates of this theory—that “the whole antecedents are the 
cause,” and of the asserted law that “the same causes must produce the 
same effects ”—also very generally hold that we get all our knowledge from 
experience. But it is clear that, if the theory is true, there can be no ex- 
perience as to the law, and hence no knowledge to justify them in assert- 
ing it. 


[No Way of avoiding the Hypothesis of a Free Will or Creative Energy 
as the Origin of Change. | 


However difficult the conception, there seems to be no way to avoid 
the necessity of this constant exercise of creatiye energy to begin change, 
and produce uniformity in the results, or to escape the conclusion that 
every particle that floats in the breeze or undulates in the wave, every atom 
that changes its position in the uniform modes of electrical attraction and 
repulsion, or of chemical affinities, is moved, not by the energizing, but by 
the energetic will of an Omnipresent Intelligence. 
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[Definition of the Will.] 


In the first place, the will has sometimes been treated as a distinct entity. 
This finds expression in the phrase “freedom of the will,” and opens the 
way for the argument that, if this distinct entity can be controlled by some 
power extraneous to it, even though by the being of which it is an attri- 
bute, then the wd/ is not free. 

Such reasoning is wholly precluded when we regard the will as simply the 
faculty or ability of the mind to make effort, and an act of will as simply 
an effort of the mind to do, and, in accord with this view, speak of the 
freedom of the mind in willing, instead of the freedom of the will. Ed- 
wards, in his celebrated argument for necessity, defines wit to be “ that 
by which the mind chooses anything,” and says “an act of the will is the 
same as an act of choosing or choice.” 

In my view, the will is that by which the mind does any and every thing 
that it does at all, or in the accomplishing of which it has any active 
agency. Limiting its function to the phenomena of choice seems to me 
peculiarly unfortunate. Our choice is merely the knowledge that one of 
two or more things suits us best: and, as we have just shown, knowledge 
cannot be determined by the will. We may, as in other cases, by effort 
—by comparing the respective advantages of the several objects of choice 
—bring about the conditions essential to our knowing which suits us best. 
The object of the comparative act is to get this knowledge; but the knowl- 
edge as to what suits us best—the choice—is itself a fact found, not made 
or done by us. It is an immediate perception to which the previous 
efforts, comparative or otherwise, may have been necessary. 


[ Definition of Freedom. ]} 


Edwards also says: “The obvious meaning of the word FREEDOM, in 
common speech, is power or opportunity of doing as one wills.” But as 
applied to willing—the willing being then the doiny—this is merely say- 
ing that freedom is the power to do as one does, or to will as one wills, 
or, if the doing (as we will) applies to the realization of the object of our 
effort, then it makes our freedom in making the effort depend on the sub- 
sequent event, which is absurd. It makes our freedom to try to do 
dependent on our power to do. But we may freely make effort—try—to 
do what the event proves we have not power to do. 

In this popular use of the word freedom, it applies only to the doing, 
which comes after the willing, and is but a synonym for power. Freedom, 
in its more comprehensive sense, and as applied to intelligent being, is 
simply sELF-conTROL, Freedom in willing does not imply that the mind’s 
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effort is not controlled and directed, but that it is controlled and directed 
by the being that makes the effort, and is not controlled or coerced by 
extraneous power. 

The consequences of these defective definitions of will and freedom 
upon the argument are obvious—e. g., Edwards makes choice and prefer- 
ence identical, and also says “to will and to choose are the same thing.” 
He will have no difficulty in proving that our choice or preference is not 
a matter which we can control, that we cannot, per se, prefer pain to 
pleasure, and hence are not free in choosing, and then, if choosing is the 
same as willing, logically infer that we are not free in willing. 

If we may properly define will as but a faculty to make effort, and an act 
of will as simply an effort, and discard the assumption that will and choice 
are the same, these arguments for necessity are eliminated. Leaving for 
the present the consideration of other arguments for necessity, we will 
turn to some of the sequences of the foregoing premises. 

And, first, it is evident that no power can change the past, and that the 
object of every intelligent effort must be to make the future different from 
what but for such effort it would be. 

This is the only conceivable motive to effort. Now, intelligent being, 
constituted as before stated, has through its feelings an inducement to 
make efforts to so mould the future as to obtain an increase of those feel- 


ings which are pleasurable and avoid or lessen those which are painful ; 
and by means of its knowledge it can distinguish and judge, more or less 
wisely, between these feelings, and also determine by what efforts it will 
seek to thus mould the future. 

Such a being is in itself self-active, requiring no extrinsic agency to 
put it in action, or to sustain or direct its activity. 


[The Relation of Knowledge to Will.] 


In conformity with these views we find the fact to be, that whenever 
we would influence the willing of another, we always try to do it by 
changing his knowledge. We may seek to do this by simple presenta- 
tion of existing facts, or by argument upon them; or we may exert our- 
selves to change the facts—the conditions upon which he is to act—. g., 
we may interpose insuperable obstacles to his intended action, or we may 
directly produce or change the feelings which prompt his action. But, as 
any such actual change of the conditions is wholly ineffective till it makes 
a part of his knowledge, these apparently two modes are really only one, 
and it comes to this, that our only mode of influencing the willing of 
another is to change the knowledge by which he controls and directs his 
own willing, and it is evident that this mode is effective only upon the 
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condition that this other does direct and control his own willing and con- 
forms it to his own knowledge. 

It would be absurd to suppose that the conforming of the act of will 
to the knowledge of the being that wills is by an extrinsic power. 

It comes, then, to this, that the only conceivable mode of influencing 
the will of another is by changing his knowledge, and that this mode is 
wholly unavailing if this other does not direct his own action by means 
of his own knowledge—i. ¢., if he does not will freely. 

From these premises it follows that our willing not only may be, but 
must be, free. From these, too, it follows that every being that wills is a 
creative first cause, an independent power in the universe, freely exerting 
its individual energies to make the future different from what it other- 
wise would be. 


[The Divine Foreknowledge does not impair Human Freedom. | 


This equal and perfect freedom of all does not impair the sovereignty 
of the Supreme Intelligence. 

Edwards argues that, if the Supreme Intelligence did not foreknow 
human volitions, he would be continually liable to be frustrated in his 
plans. But Omniscience could at once perceive what action was most 
wise, or, even if prevision was essential, could search out and be prepared 
for every possible contingence. It is conceivable that a man could do this 
in the game of chess, and there are games which, though inexplicable to 
the uninitiated, may practically be so investigated that the best move in 
every possible contingence will be ascertained, and with the advantage as 
to the first move success will be certain to one having this superior know]- 
edge, though he may not foreknow a single move of his opponent. 


[Instinct not Incompatible with Free-Will.] 


The phenomena of instinct have been very generally deemed excep- 
tional, Our own conscious agency in them is so slight that it escapes 
ordinary observation. 

The well-ascertained fact that animals at their birth perform instinc- 
tive actions without previous instruction or experience, furnishes a clew to 
the solution which brings these phenomena into harmony with all other 
voluntary actions. It indicates not that the will, the voluntary effort, is 
absent, but that the knowledge by which we direct it is innate. 

In every, intelligent conative being the knowledge that by effort it can 
move its muscles must be innate. There is no conceivable way in which 
the being could itself acquire this knowledge. No movement of its own 
muscles, without self-effort, could suggest the idea, and it would never 
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discover any connection between the movement of the muscles of another 
with effort. No such experience or observation of the phenomena of mus- 
cular movement has any tendency to elicit or suggest the idea of effort. 

But, so far as our observation goes, every animal, man included, is born 
with this and some additional knowledge which is essential to the pres- 
ervation of its life. The kid, thé moment it is born, can rise upon its feet 
and go directly to the source of food which its mother supplies, and it or 
the human infant would die of hunger before it could empirically learn 
the complicated muscular movements and the order of their succession 
which are required to avail itself of its food. 

If there is any self-activity prior to birth, it still morestrongly indicates 
that the knowledge of some of the modes by which we subsequently act 
is innate... . 

The instinctive actions are of the same character in all grades of being; 
and in regard to rational actions I see no distinction in kind, but only in 
degree, between those of man and the lower animals. Descending in the 
scale of intelligence, we will probably reach a grade of beings which do 
not seek to add to their innate knowledge, nor invent or form new plans 
to meet new occasions for effort. 

The actions of such must be wholly instinctive; but I have seen dogs 
and horses draw inferences and work out ingenious plans of action adapted 
to conditions so unnatural and improbable to them as to preclude the 
assumption that they had been specially provided by nature, through 
hereditary transmission or otherwise, with the knowledge of the plan 
they adopted for such exigency. 


[Like Causes, like Effects, do not preclude the Existence of Free Causes.] 


But the argument from cause and effect seems to be most relied upon 
by necessarians. 

I adopt a statement of it which has the assent of one of its most dis- 
tinguished advocates, viz.: If all the circumstances in a thousand cases 
are alike, and the conditions of the mind also the same, then the willing 
will be the same, and this uniformity indicates necessity. 

This assumes as the basis of the argument that the same causes must 
produce the same effects. 

In the first place, I would remark that an intelligent self-active cause 
is under no necessity upon a recurrence of the same circumstances to 
repeat its action, but having in the first case increased its knowledge, it 
may act differently in the second. 

It may with reason be said that with this increase of knowledge the 
conditions of the mind are different, but, if this difference is not tacitly 
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excepted, the hypothesis of a thousand Jike cases is inconceivable—there 
would not even be two such, 

But, giving the argument all that is intended by those who urge it, and 
granting their assumption, that the same causes do of necessity produce 
the same effects, let us suppose the circumstances in one thousand cases 
to be alike, and the conditions of the mind at each recurrence of them to 
be the same, and that one of these conditions of the mind is that of 
necessity, then, the same causes of necessity producing the same effects, 
the same action follows, 

Again, suppose the circumstances in another one thousand cases to be 
alike, and the conditions of the mind again the same in each case, but 
that in these one of the conditions of the mind, instead of being neces- 
sity, is freedom, then, the same causes of necessity producing the same 
effects, the same action follows. 

Now, the result, being in both cases the same, cannot possibly indicate 
whether it is necessity or freedom that is among the conditions, and 
proves nothing. One phase of this argument from cause and effect is 
that all the present events, including volitions, are necessary consequences 
of their antecedents, I have already treated of this asserted dependence 
of the present on the past, and will now only add that intelligent action 
is always wholly upon the present conditions, and has reference solely to 
an effect in the future, and it is not material to such action how or when 
either the active being, as he is, or the conditions for him to act upon, 
came to be, or how connected with the past, nor whether they had any 
past. If, however, by the force of past events themselves, or by any 
causes whatever, there is established a certain flow of events having a 
tendency to extend into the future, such flow in its effect upon our free- 
dom in willing does not differ from that flow which is the composite 
result of conative efforts, which I have already considered. Our indi- 
vidual action is always to interrupt or modify such flow. We decide as 
to our own actions by our preconceptions, our prescience—more or less 
reliable—of what the future will be with, and what without, our own 
efforts. 

The influence of present external conditions is also much relied upon 
by the advocates of necessity, but I trust it is already obvious that we 
may vary our free action with the circumstances, that we act as freely 
upon one set of them as upon any other, and that such action, being self- 
conformed, is perfectly free. 

The influence of internal phenomena, as the moral character, knowl- 
edye, disposition, inclination, desires, wants, habits, etc., which make up 
the attributes and conditions of the mind that wills, is also much relied 
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upon, and necessarians have been at much pains to show that the willing 
is always in conformity to these. But in view of the fact that freedom, 
in the act of willing, consists in the action being self-controlled and di- 
rected, it would have served the purposes of their argument much better 
to have proved that the action was counter to or diverse from the char- 
acter. They seem to have been especially unfortunate in making success- 
ful efforts to prove that our actions are always in agreement with our 
prevailing choice, or, which is very nearly the same thing, with our 
strongest motive. The moral character of the being is indicated and rep- 
resented by its efforts, but this manifestation through the efforts does not 
effect its freedom in making them. A demon is as free as an angel. 


[Conformity to Character does not destroy Freedom. | 


The advocates of necessity often ask if a man could will the contrary 
of what he does will. I would say that he could if he so decided; but it 
would be a contradictory and absurd idea of freedom, which for its reali- 
zation would require that one might try to do what he had determined 
not to try to do. In short, all these arguments of the necessarians, that 
our acts of will are not free because they must conform to our own char- 
acter, our own views and decisions, virtually assert that one is not free 
because he must be free; or, in other words, being of necessity free, he 
is constrained to be free, and hence is not free. 


[Foreknowledge based on Two Conditions. | 


Edwards and other theologians agreeing with him have regarded the 
argument from prescience of volitions, which they hold to be perfect in 
deity, as very conclusive. They assume not only that a volition which is 
infallibly foreknown must of necessity happen, but that it must happen 
by restraint or coercion of the willing agent. This is not a logical infer- 
ence. Whether a free volition ever can be infallibly foreknown may be 
doubted. I think I have already shown that such foreknowledge is not 
requisite to the supreme sovereignty of the universe. But some philoso- 
phers, who in their inquiries exclude theology and revelation, also argue 
that the imperfect prescience, which must be an element in the decision 
of all our efforts to influence the future, also indicates necessity. Both 
hold that the possibility of prediction involves necessity as to the volition. 
But if, as I hope to demonstrate, a free act is as easily foreknown and 
predicted as one that is not free, this argument is wholly unavailing. If 
some being by its power controls a future event, it of course can foreknow 
and predict it, but such control of the volition of another, for reasons 
already stated, I hold to be impossible, involving a contradiction which 
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power cannot reconcile. Aside from this conclusion, the difference be- 
tween a volition which is free and one which is not free is that the former 
is controlled and directed by the being in which it is manifested, and the 
latter by some extrinsic power. Our principal means of foreknowing 
what the self-directed, the free, act of an intelligent being will be is its 
conformity to the known character, habits, etc., of the actor; and if it is 
admitted that the external power which controls and directs the action 
which is not self-directed always conforms the act to the character of the 
being in which the action is manifested, then the probabilities of forming 
a correct judgment of what the action or effort will be are in this respect 
just equal, But the admission that this conforming of the action to the 
character of the actor is by an extrinsic power and not by the actor him- 
self is an unwarrantable, I might perhaps say an absurd, assumption. In 
stating it, one can hardly avoid a solecism, for the character which is thus 
presented to us by the actions is not that of the being apparently acting, 
but of the power or powers which determine the actions, The actions in 
such case might represent as consistent character, for to the outside ob- 
server the actions make the character; but it would be the character, not 
of the being apparently acting, which we perceive or know, but of the 
being or power extrinsic to it which we do not know. All our knowl- 
edge of beings as individuals, and even of species, would thus be annihi- 
lated. The hypothesis of such extrinsic agency in conforming the action 
to the character of the actor is, in various aspects of it, a gratuitous and 
inadmissible assumption. 

If it still be urged that the act may be controlled by an extrinsic power 
that does not conform the action to the character of the apparent actor, 
then, if we do not know this extrinsic power, we wholly lose our principal 
means of predicting what the action will be; and if we do it, and know 
it without any effort, we still have to meet the same difficulties, some- 
what more complicated by this extrinsic agency, to ascertain what this 
extrinsic power would determine this unfree act of another to be, as we 
would to solve the question as to what the more direct and simple, self- 
determined free act of this other would be; so that on any admissible 
hypothesis the free act of will is more easily foreknown and predicted 
than one that is not free; and, if this argument from the susceptibility to 
prediction has any weight, it is in favor of freedom, and not of necessity. 


[Jdealistic or Materialistic Theories of Knowledge do not affect the Ques- 
tion of Freedom of Will.| 


We have already alluded to the two different hypotheses—the one re- 
garding material phenomena as forms of a distinct entity, called matter; 
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the other regarding it as but the thought and imagery of the mind of 
God immediately impressed upon and made palpable to our finite minds, 
without any intermediate vehicle in the process. 

In either case the sénsations, by which alone we know, or which, per- 
haps, are all there is, of the phenomena, are equally real, and are, in fact, 
identically the same on the one hypothesis as upon the other. If as a 
result or corollary of our arguments in regard to cause, or otherwise, 
the material universe is regarded as the work of an intelligent Creator, 
working with design to produce a certain effect, then, upon either of 
these hypotheses, it is the presentation and expression of a conception ex- 
isting as thought and imagery in his mind before he gave it palpable tan- 
gible existence in ours, and the only question as between the two hypo- 
theses is whether, in making it palpable to us, he transfers this thought 
and imagery directly to our minds, or does this by painting, carving, or 
moulding, in a distinct material substance. 

I have already intimated my leaning to the ideal hypothesis as being: 
more simple and equally competent to embrace and explain all material 
phenomena. 

I will here remark that the adopting of one or the other of these two 
hypotheses has very little, if any, bearing upon the views which I am pre- 
senting: whether the Supreme Intelligence found the matter, in which he 
expresses and makes his thoughts permanent and tangible, ready-made, 
or made it himself, either as a distinct entity, or as mere imagery of his 
mind, has in most respects no more significance than the question whether 
Milton and Shakespeare and Bacon found existing materials for express- 
ing and making their thoughts palpable and permanent, or contrived and 
made the pen, ink, and paper which they used for this purpose. In either: 
case we get the thoughts of the author, and can use the same means to- 
express our own, including even, in some measure, the visible creations in 
which the Author of all has communicated his thoughts. 

Another consideration in favor of the ideal hypothesis is, that under 
it creating becomes more conceivable to us: we can any of us conceive 
or imagine a landscape and vary its features at will; this is an incipient 
creation, which by effort we make more or less perfect. 

Such creations of our own we for the time being locate outside of our- 
selves, and, while we are wholly absorbed in contemplating them, they are 
to us perfect external material creations. 

To make them such to others requires that we should in some way im- 
press our conceptions upon their minds and make the imagery of our 
own palpable to theirs. Though our faculty of doing this, as compared 
with that of creating the imagery, seems to be very limited, we are none 
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of us wholly devoid of it. Landscape gardeners, architects, sculptors, 
painters, and more especially poets, have it in marked degree. In all these 
it is effected by slow, tentative processes, though in the latter it often 
appears as a genuine spontaneity, a fiat of creative genius. 

We, then, already have, and habitually exercise, all the faculties essen- 
tial to material creation, and, with the requisite increase in that of im- 
pressing others, we could design and give palpable persistent existence to 
a universe varying to any extent from that which now environs us, which 
would be objectively as real and material to the vision, even, of others, as 
the heavens and the earth they now look out upon. 

Though these creations of our own are mostly evanescent, and the per- 
sistent reality which, with great labor and pains, we give to some of them 
is very limited, and the presentation even of these very imperfect, still 
they show that we have within us the rudiments of all the faculties which, 
on the ideal hypothesis, are essential to creating. This hypothesis is fur- 
ther commended to us by the consideration that man, having in a finite 
degree all the$other powers usually attributed to the Supreme Intelli- 
gence, lacks under the material theory that of creating matter. Corre- 
sponding to his omnipotence, omniscience, and omnipresence, man has 
finite power and finite knowledge, and can make all the ideas and objects 
of his knowledge palpably present, which is equivalent to, and, under the 
ideal hypothesis, is identical with, a finite prescience, limited, like our 
other attributes, to the sphere of our knowledge. The ideal hypothesis 
then rounds out our ideas of creative intelligence, relieving us of the 
anomaly of the creation of matter as a distinct entity, for which we have 
in ourselves no conscious rudiment of power and cannot conceive, and 
finding little if any relief in the alternative of its having always existed 
without having been created. 

A legitimate inference from the foregoing premises seems to be that, 
if from any cause one’s own incipient creation of objective phenomena 
should become so fixed in his mind that he could not change it at will, it 
would become to him a permanent external reality, and this inference is 
empirically confirmed by the fact that this sometimes happens in abnor- 
mal conditions of the mind. 

However conscious we may be of our own agency in the formative 
process as to the formations themselves, this subjection to our own will 
seems to be the only element by which we distinguish our own ideal 
creations from objective phenomena. 

This strongly suggests that the difference between the creative pow- 
ers of man and those of the Supreme Intelligence is mainly, if not 
wholly, in degree and not in kind, and that even in this the disparity, 
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vast as itis, is still not so incomprehensible as has been generally supposed. 
This gives warrant to the logic in which, by short steps, we attribute 
all creations and all changes which we regard as beyond our own power 
and beyond that of other embodied intelligences known to us, to a supe- 
rior intelligence with the same powers which we possess and use to create 
and change, increased, we need not say infinitely, but to a degree corre- 
sponding to the effects which we cognize and ascribe to them. 





PHILOSOPHY IN OUTLINE. 


BY W. T. HARRIS, 


“ Philosophy can bake no bread; but she can procure for us God, freedom, and im- 
mortality.’—Carlyle’s translation from Novalis, 


Cuapter I. 
Introduction. 


Philosophy is not a science of things in general, but a science that investiggtes the pre- 
suppositions of experience and discovers the nature of the first principie. 

§ 1. Philosophy does not set up the extravagant pretension to 
know all things. It does not “ take all knowledge for its province ” 
any more than geology, or astronomy, or logic does. Geology 
aspires to know the entire structure of this globe; astronomy, to 
know all the stars; logic, to know the structure of the reasoning 
process. Philosophy attempts to find the necessary a priori ele- 
ments or factors in experience, and arrange them into a system by 
deducing them from a first principle. Not the forms of reasoning 
alone, but the forms of sense-perception, of reflection, of specu- 
lative knowing, and the very forms which condition being or exist- 
ence itself, are to be investigated. 

§ 2. The science of necessary forms is a very special science, 
because it does not concern itself with collecting and arranging 
the infinite multitude of particular objects in the world and iden- 
tifying their species and genera, as the particular sciences do. It 
investigates the presupposed conditions and ascends to the one 
supreme condition. It therefore turns its back on the multitude 
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of particular things and seizes them in the unity of their “‘ ascent 
and cause,” as George Herbert names it. The particular sciences 
and departments of knowledge collect and classify and explain 
phenomena. Philosophy collects and classifies and explains their 
explanations. Its province is much more narrow and special than 
theirs. If to explain meant to find the many, the different, the 
particular examples or specimens, philosophy would have to take 
all knowledge for its province if it aspired to explain the explana- 
tions offered in the several sciences. But that is not its meaning 
—to explain means to find the common, the generic principle in 
the particular. This is just the opposite of that other process 
which would take all knowledge in its infinite details for its prov- 
ince. To explain all knowledge is not to know all things. 

§ 3. To illustrate Philosophic Knowing, and at the same time 
to enter its province and begin philosophizing, we shall take up 
at once a consideration of three ideas—Space, Time, and Cause. 
Space and Time—as the conditions of nature or the world, as the 
necessary presuppositions of extension and multitude—will furnish 
us occasion to consider the infinite and the possibility of knowing 
it. The idea of Cause will lead us to the fundamental insight on 
which true philosophy rests. 


Cuapter II. 
Space and Time as Presuppositions of Experience. 


§ 4. In all experience we deal with sensible objects and their 
changes. The universal condition of the existence of sensible 
objects is Space. Each object is limited or finite, but the univer- 
sal condition of the existence of objects is self-limited or infinite. 
An object of the senses possesses extension and limits, and, conse- 
quently, has an environment. We find ourselves necessitated to 
think an environment in order to think the object as a limited 
object. P 

§ 5. Here we have, first the object, and secondly the environ- 
ment as mutually limiting and excluding, and as correlatives. 
But the ground or condition of both the object and its environ- 
ment is Space. Space makes both possible. 

§ 6. Space is a necessary idea. We may think this particular 
object or not—it may exist or it may not. So, too, this particular 
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environment may exist or not, although some environment is neces- 
sary. But Space must exist, whether this particular object or en- 
vironment exists or not. Here we have three steps toward abso- 
lute necessity: (1) The object which is not necessary, but may or 
may not exist—may exist now, but cease after an interval ; (2) the 
environment which must exist in some form if the object exists— 
a hypothetical necessity ; (3) the logical condition of the object 
and its environment, which must, as Space, exist, whether the ob- 
ject exist or not. 

§ 7. Again, note the fact that the object ceases where the envi- 
ronment begins. But space does not cease with the object nor 
with the environment; it is continued or affirmed by each. The 
space in which the object exists is continued by the space in which 
its environment exists. Space is infinite. 

Let us consider how we know the infinitude of space, for this is 
a very important concern in philosophy. The doctrine is current 
that we cannot know the infinite, that we can form no conception 
of it. Hence the word infinite would be to us without any mean- 
ing except a negative one.’ 

§ 8. Space is both divisible (discrete) and continuous. It is 
composed of parts, each part being again composed of parts. But 
each part of space is not limited by something else; it is limited 
only by space. The environment of any finite portion of space is 
and must be necessarily other portions of space. 

§ 9. But if any limited space has space for its environment, it is 
not limited by it, but continued by it. Any possible limited or 
finite space is continued by an environment of space, and the 
whole of space is infinite. 

§ 10. This insight into the constitution of Space is a positive 
knowledge of and an adequate conception of its infinitude, but it 
is not a mental image or picture of infinite space. Conception in 
that sense would contradict the infinitude of space, for an image 
or picture necessarily has limits or environment. But the concep- 
tion of the infinitude of space is adequate and exhaustive, because 
it enables us to answer questions relative to the conditions of 


1 The argument here given I used in 1860 to refute Sir William Hamilton’s “Law of 
the Conditioned.” I printed it first as part of a series of philosophical articles in the 
“ Boston Commonwealth” for December 18, 1863. See, also, “Jour. Spec. Phil.,” 
vol. iv, p. 279, 
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existence in space—as the science of mathematics shows. A finite 
object could not exist were it not for this ground or condition 
which is its own environment. Self-environment is the character- 
istic of the infinite. The idea of infinite space is therefore the 
condition of the mental image or picture. 

$11. That which is continued by its environment might be still 
finite if it could ever arrive at an environment of a different kind, 
and which, therefore, did not continue it. So Space might be 
finite were it to encounter an environment that was not space. 
But such is clearly seen to be impossible by the direct insight 
which we have into the nature of Space. There can be no object 
or finite space which does not imply space as the condition of the 
existence of what is beyond it. 

$12. As a condition of all change, motion, development, and 
manifestation, Time is likewise necessary. The object in time is 
called an event. The event is limited or finite, and has its envi- 
ronment in the form of antecedent and subsequent. The event 
begins or ends in some other event. But a limited time begins in 
a time and ends in a time, so that Time is its own environment, 
and consequently infinite. It is not made finite, but continued by 
its limits because it is self-limited. 

§ 13. Whatever we find to belong to the nature of Time and 
Space we shall find to have correspondences and correlatives in the 
laws of things and events in the world, because things and events 
are conditioned by Space and Time. Hence mathematics, based 
on this insight into Time and Space, gives us, a priori, certain prin- 
ciples which govern things and events. 

§ 14. Experience is thus a complex affair, made up of two ele- 
ments—one element being that furnished by the senses, and the 
other by the mind itself. Time and Space, as conditions of all ex- 
istence in the world, and of all experience, cannot be learned 
from experience. We cannot obtain a knowledge of what is uni- 
versal and necessary from experience, because experience can in- 
form us only that something is, but not that it must be. We ac- 
tually know Time and Space as infinites, and this knowledge is 
positive or affirmative, and not negative. Just as surely as an 
object is made finite by its limit, just so surely is there a ground 
or condition underlying the object and its limit, and making both 
possible ; this ground is infinite. 
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§ 15. The scepticism in vogue, called “ Agnosticism,” rests on 
the denial of the capacity of the mind to conceive the infinite ; 
and, strange to say, this very example of the infinite which we 
find in Space and Time is brought forward to support the doctrine. 
“T can conceive only finite spaces and times, but not space or 
time as a whole, because as wholes they contain all finite spaces 
and times.” But agnosticisin bases its very doctrine on a true 
knowledge of the infinity of time and space. For, unless it knew 
that the environing space was necessarily a repetition of the same 
space over and over again forever, how could it affirm the impos- 
sibility of completing it by successive additions of the environ- 
ment to the limited space? It says in effect: “‘ We cannot know 
Space, because (we know that) its nature implies infinite extent, 
and cannot be reached by successive syntheses.” 


Cuapter III. 
Three Stages of Knowing. 


§ 16. Space and Time have been considered as the presupposi- 
tions or preconditions in all experience. Three grades of Know- 
ing have been found by analyzing experience. First, there was 
knowledge of the object; secondly, of the environment; and, 
thirdly, of the ground or logical condition which rendered the 
object and its environment possible. There was the thing in 
space; secondly, its relation to an environment of things in space; 
and, thirdly, there was space. There was likewise the event; and 
its environment of antecedent and subsequent events, and then 
the underlying logical condition of time. 

§ 17. The first stage of Knowing concentrates its attention upon 
the object, the second upon its relations, and the third on the 
necessary and infinite conditions of its existence. The first stage 
of knowing belongs to the surface of experience, and is very shal- 
low. It regards things as isolated and independent of each other. 
The second stage of experience is much deeper, and takes note of 
the essential dependence of things. They are seen to exist only 
in relation to others upon which they depend. This second stage 
of experience discovers unity and unities in discovering depend- 
ence of one upon another. The third stage of experience discov- 
ers independence and self-relation underlying all dependence and 
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relativity. The infinite, or the self-related, underlies the finite and 
relative or dependent. 

$18. These three stages of Knowing found in considering the re- 
lation of experience to Time and Space—object, environment, and 
logical condition—these elements are in every act of experience, 
although the environment is not a very clear and distinct element 
in the least cultured knowing, and space and time are still more 
obscure. But philosophy, as a higher, special form of reflection, 
investigates the presuppositions or logical conditions of the objects 
and environments of our experience, and makes the third stage of 
experience clear and distinct—far more clear and distinct than the 
first or second stages, because they relate to contingent and change- 
able objects, while the insight into the unchanging nature of Time 
and Space sees the necessary and universal conditions of the exist- 
ence of all phenomena. The third element of experience which 
furnishes these logical conditions is the basis of universal, neces- 
sary, and exhaustive cognitions. 

§ 19. The most rudimentary form of human experience, as it is 
to be found in the case of the child or the savage, contains these 
logical presuppositions, although not as a distinct object of atten- 
tion. Even the lowest human consciousness contains all the ele- 
ments which the philosopher, by special attention, develops and 
systematizes into a body of absolute truth. 

§ 20. Every act of experience contains within it not only a 
knowledge of what is limited and definite, but also a cognition of 
the total possible, or the exhaustive conditions implied or presup- 
posed by the finite object. Hence those vast ideas which we name 
World, Nature, Universe, Eternity, and the like, instead of being 
mere artificial ideas, or “ factitious” ideas, as they have been 
called,’ are positive and adequate ideas in so far as they relate to 
the general structure of the whole. We know, or may know, the 
logical conditions of the existence of the world far better than we 
know its details. 

All our general ideas, all our concepts, with which we group 
together the multitude of phenomena and cognize them, arise 
from this third stage of experience. It is the partial conscious- 
ness of the logical conditions of phenomena which enter as condi- 


1 See “ Jour. Spec. Phil.,” vol. xvi, p. 386. 
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tions of our experience that enables us to rise out of the details 
of the world and grasp them together, and preserve them in bun- 
dies or unities, which we know as classes, species, genera, pro- 
cesses, and relations, These classes and processes we name by 
words. Language is impossible to an animal that cannot analyze 
the complex of his experience so far as to become to some degree 
conscious of the third element in his experience, the a priori ele- 
ment of logical conditions. 

§ 21. Another most important point to notice is that these 
@ priori conditions of experience are both subjective and objective, 
both conditions of experience, and likewise conditions of the 
existence of phenomena. The due consideration of this astonish- 
ing fact leads us to see that, whatever be the things and processes 
of the world, we know that mind as revealed in its a priori nature 
is related to the world as the condition of its existence. All con- 
scious beings in the possession of the conditions of experience—in 
being rational, in short—participate in the principle that gives 
existence to the world, and that: principle is reason. Time and 
space condition the existence of the world; time and space we 
find a priori in the constitution of mind or reason. This sur- 
prising insight which comes upon us as we consider time and space 
is confirmed by all our subsequent philosophical studies. We shall 
find a new confirmation of it in the next chapter, in our study ot 
Causality. 


Cuarter IV. 
Cause and Self-Cause. 


§ 22. Let us return to our sttidy of experience and take account 
of another presupposition which is necessary to make experience 
possible, and which is an element far subtler and more potent 
than Space and Time, because it is their logical condition also. 
This deeper principle is Causality. 

(1.) We regard a thing or object as related to its environment as 
an external existing limit, in which case the ground or logical con- 
dition is Space; or (2) we regard the object as an event or process 
which consists of a series of successive moments with an environ- 
ment of antecedent and subsequent moments; its ground or presup- 
position is Time; or (3) we may look upon an object as the recipi- 
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ent of influences from its environment, or as itself imparting 
influences to its environment. This is Causality. 

§ 23. The environment and the object relate to each other as 
effect or cause. The environment causes some change in the ob- 
ject, which change is its effect; or the object as cause reacts on 
the environment and produces some modification in that as its 
effect. The effect is a joint product of this interaction between 
the so-called active and passive factors or coetticients. For both 
are active, although one is relatively passive to the other. 

§ 24. The principle of causality implies both Time and Space. 
In order that a cause shall send a stream of influence toward an 
effect, there must be time for the influence to pass from the one 
to the other. Also the idea of effect implies the existence of an 
object external to the cause, or the utterance of influence, and in 
this space is presupposed. Space and time are in a certain sense 
included in causality as a higher unity. 

§ 25. This principle of causality is so deep a logical condition 
of experience that it conditions even space and time themselves. 
For the externality of the parts of space or the moments of time 
are conditioned upon mutual exclusion. Each now excludes all 
other nows, and is excluded by them. Each part of space 
excludes all other parts of space, and is excluded by them. Any 
portion of space is composed of parts of space, and it is the mutual 
exclusion of these parts that produces and measures the including 
whole. Suppose, for instance, that one of the parts of space al- 
lowed another part to become identical with it, penetrate it, and 
did not exclude it; then, at once, the portion of space to which 
these two parts belonged would shrink by just that amount of 
space which had admitted the other. The portion of space and 
all portions of space are what they are through this exclusion, and 
this exclusion is a pure form of causality, or an utterance of influ- 
ence upon an environment. (This seemingly strange conclusion 
will become more intelligible when the presupposition of cause 
and effect is investigated.) Time itself is another example of the 
same exclusion. The present excludes the past, and is excluded 
by it. Both present and past exclude the future, and are ex- 
cluded by it. Suppose one of these to include the other, then time 
is destroyed ; but, as time is the condition of all manifestation and 
expression, the thought of such mutual inclusion of moments of 
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time is impossible. The same implication of causality is found 
in time as in space. 

§ 26. Now, if we examine Causality, we shall see that it again 
presupposes a ground deeper than itself—deeper than itself as 
realized in a cause and an effect separated into independent objects. 
This is the most essential insight to obtain in all philosophy. 

(1.) In order that a cause shall send a stream of influence over 
to an effect, it must first separate that portion of influence from 
itself. 

(2.) Self-separation is, then, the fundamental presupposition of 
the action of causality. Unless the cause is a self-separating 
energy, it cannot be conceived as acting on another. The action 
of causality is based on self-activity. 

(3.) Self-activity is called Causa sui to express the fact of its 
relation to causality. It is the infinite form of causality in which 
the cause is its own environment—just as space is the infinite 
condition underlying extended things, and time the infinite condi- 
tion underlying events. Self-activity as Causa sui has the form 
of self-relation, and it is self-relation that characterizes the affirma- 
tive form of the infinite. Self-relation is independence, while 
relation-to-others is dependence. 

§ 27. Causa sut, or self-cause, is, properly speaking, the princi- 
ple, par excellence, of philosophy. It is the principle of life, of 
thought, of mind—the idea of a creative activity, and hence also 
the basis of theology as well as of philosophy. 

Causa sui, spontaneous origination of activity, or spontaneous 
energy, is the ultimate presupposition underlying all objects, and 
each object of experience. 

§ 28. We have now before us three of the logical conditions or 
presuppositions of existence and experience. 

I. Object—Environment—Space. 
If. Event—Environment—Time. 
III. Effect-—Cause— Causa sui. 


Carter V. 
The Absolute a Personal Reason. 


§ 29. Having defined philosophy as the science of the a priort 
factors or elements of experience, which are necessary conditions of 
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existence as well as of experience ; having discussed Space, Time, 
and Causality, and thereby proved and illustrated the reality of 
this kind of knowledge, whose special object is the logical presup- 
positions to be found in all other kinds of knowing, no matter how 
elementary and crude they may be, it is necessary now to consider 
the bearing of these a@ priori ideas upon the question of the exist- 
ence of God. 

We must ask whether it is not possible to have a world in time 
and space without a Creator; whether we cannot conceive the 
Creator, if there is one, as a blind force. 

§ 30. To experience, the objects of the world are endlessly di- 
verse. Particularity reigns. Each existence is in some way dif- 
ferent from all else. But to philosophy, looking at the a priori 
conditions of experience, there is unity underlying all this diver- 
sity. Space conditions the existence of matter, and every physical 
body must rigidly comply with the geometric laws of space. So, 
too, all movement and all activity of force must conform to the 
laws of time. Here we have unity of fundamental condition. 
In causality there is absolute unity—self-cause being the source of 
both matter and form in the world. Self-activity is an a priori 
condition, not only of all changes, but also of time and space 
themselves. The very conception of externality and mutual ex- 
clusion involves the act of repulsion or of self-separation such as 
forms the ultimate element of the idea of cause. 

§ 31. The unity of space as the logical condition of matter, and 
of time as the logical condition of all change and manifestation, 
prove the unity of the world. The mathematical laws which 
formulate the nature of space and time condition the existence of 
all the phenomena in the world, and make them all parts of one 
system, and thus give us the right to speak of the aggregate of 
existence under such names as “ world” or “ universe.” 

This question of the existence of an absolute as Creator or as 
Ruler of the universe hinges on the question of the validity ot 
such comprehensive unities as “ world” and “universe.” If such 
ideas are derived from experience, it is argued that they are ficti- 
tious unities,' and do not express positive knowledge, but only 
our ignorance, “ our failure to discover, invent, or conceive.” For 


1“ Jour. Spec. Phil.,” vol. xvi, p. 386. 
XVII—20 
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we certainly have not made any complete inventory that we may 
call “the universe.” 

§ 32. Only because we are able to know the logical conditions 
of experience are we able to speak of the totality of all possible 
experience, and to name it “world” and “universe.” Finding 
unity in these logical conditions, we predicate it of all particular 
existence, being perfectly assured that nothing will ever exist 
which does not conform to these logical conditions. No extended 
objects will exist or change except according to the conditions of 
space and time. No relations between phenomena will arise ex- 
cept through causality, and all causality will originate in Causa 
sui, or self-activity. 

All co-ordination is based on identity of species, or genera. 
The Homogeneity of space and time rests on this sort of identity, 
and ultimately all identity of species is based on the identity in- 
volved in Causa swi, or self-cause. 

§ 33. Self-cause, or eternal energy, is the ultimate presupposition 
of all things and events. Here is the necessary ground of the idea 
of God. It is the presupposition of all experience and of all pos- 
sible existence. By the study of the presuppositions of experience 
one becomes certain of the existence of One eternal Energy which 
creates and governs the world. 

How does one know that things are not self-existent already, and 
therefore in no need of a creator? If this question still remains 
in the mind, it must be answered again and again by referring to 
the necessary unity in the nature of the conditions of existence— 
space, time, and causal influence, based on self-cause. The unity 
of space and the dependence of all matter upon it preclude the 
self-existence of any material body. Each is a part, and depends 
on all the rest. Presuppositions of experience can only be seen 
by reflection upon the conditions of experience. The feeble- 
minded, who cannot analyze their experience nor give careful at- 
tention to its factors, cannot see this necessity. Indeed, few strong 
minds can see these necessary presuppositions at first. But all, 
even the most feeble in intellect, have these presuppositions as an 
element of their experience, whether able to abstract them and 
see them as special objects or not. 

§ 34. Let us vary the mode and manner of expressing this in- 
sight for the sake of additional clearness. First, let us ask what is 
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the nature of self-existent being—of independent beings, whether 
there be one or more. 

(1.) It is clear that all beings are dependent or independent, or 
else have, in some way, phases to which both predicates may apply. 

(2.) The dependent being is clearly not a whole or totality; it 
implies something else—some other being on which it depends. 
It cannot depend on a dependent being, although it may stand in 
relation to another dependent being as another link of its depend- 
ence. All dependence implies the independent being as the source 
of support. Take away the independent being, and you remove 
the logical condition of the dependent being, because without 
something to depend upon there can be no dependent being. If 
one suggests a mutual relation of dependent beings, then still the 
whole is independent, and this independence furnishes the ground 
of the dependent parts. 

(3.) The dependent being, or links of being, no matter how nu- 
merous they are, make up one being with the being on which they 
depend and belong to it. 

(4.) All being is, therefore, either independent, or forms a part 
of an independent being. Dependent being can be explained only 
by the independent being from which it receives its nature. 

(5.) The nature or determinations of any being, its marks, prop- 
erties, qualities, or attributes, arise through its own activity, or 
through the activity of another being. 

(6.) If its nature is derived from another, it is a dependent 
being. The independent being is therefore determined only 
through its own activity—it is self-determined. 

(7.) The nature of self-existent beings, whether one or many, is 
therefore self-determination. This result we see is identical with 
that which we found in our investigation of the underlying pre- 
supposition of influence or causal relation. There must be self- 
separation, or else no influence can pass over to another object. 
The cause must first act in itself before its energy causes an 
effect in something else. It must therefore be essentially cause 
and effect in itself, or Cawsa sui, meaning self-cause or self-effect. 

§ 35. (8.) Our conviction, at this stage of the investigation, is, 
therefore, that each and every existence is a self-determined being, 
or else some phase or phenomenon dependent on self-determined 
being. Here we have our principle with which to examine the 
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world and judge concerning its beings. Whatever depends on 
space and time, and possesses external existence, in the form of an 
object conditioned by environment, has not the form of self-exist- 
ence, but is necessarily a phase or manifestation of the self-deter- 
mination of some other being. If we are able to discover beings 
in the world that manifest self-activity, we shall know that they 
are in possession of independence, at least in degree; or, in other 
words, that they manifest self-existence. When we have found 
the entire compass of any being in the world, we are certain that 
we have within it the form of self-activity as its essence. 

§ 36. (9.) We should note particularly that self-activity, or self- 
determination, which we have found as the original form of all 
beings, is not a simple, empty form of existence, devoid of all 
particularity, but that it involves three important distinctions: 
Self-antithesis of determiner and determined, or of self-active and 
self-passive, or of self as subject of activity and self as object of ac- 
tivity. These distinctions may be otherwise expressed: (a) As the 
primordial form of all particularity; (5) the subject, or self-active, 
or determiner, regarded by itself, is the possibility of any and all 
determination, and is thus the generic or universal and the primor- 
dial form of all that is general or universal ; hence the presupposi- 
tion of all classification ; (c) the unity of these two phases of 
universality and particularity constitutes individuality, and is the 
primordial form of all individuality. 

§ 37. (10.) There is here an error of reflection very prevalent 
in our time, which does not identify these distinctions of universal, 
particular, and individual in the absolute existence, but calls this 
absolute or self-existent being “the unconditioned.” It thinks it 
as entirely devoid of conditions, as simply the negation of the 
finite. Hence, it regards the absolute as entirely devoid of dis- 
tinctions. Since there is nothing to think in that which has no 
distinctions, such an absolute is pronounced “ unthinkable,” incon- 
ceivable, or unknowable. The error in this form of reflection lies 
in the confusion which it makes between the environment and the 
underlying presupposition. It thinks the antithesis of object and 
environment, of object and cause, but fails to ascend to self-limit 
and Causa sui as the ultimate presupposition and logical condition 
of object and environment. 

§ 38. (11.) Plato, in the tenth book of his “ Laws,” asks, in view 
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of this self-activity which he calls “self-movement”: “ If we were 
to see this power (self-movement) existing in any earthy, watery, 
or fiery substance—simple or compound—what should we call it?” 
and answers: “TI should call the self-moving power Life.” Life is 
the name which we give to such manifestations of self-determina- 
tion. Aristotle, who is careful not to call this energy “ self-move- 
ment,” but considers it to be “that which moves others, but is 
unmoved itself,” defines it likewise as the principle of life. The 
tenth book of Plato’s “ Laws” has, perhaps, been the suggestive 
source of most of the thinking on the necessity of the divine as the 
presupposition of the things of the world. Aristotle has treated 
the thought again and again; but the seventh and eighth books 
of his “ Physics” and the celebrated seventh chapter of the elev- 
enth book of his ‘‘ Metaphysics” have furnished theology the most 
logical form of the intellectual view of this necessity. Aristotle 
in the latter passage gives his grounds for recognizing in this pure 
activity of self-determination God “as an eternal and the best liv- 
ing Being.” ‘ He possesses the activity of Reason, of pure think- 
ing and of eternal life, and is always his own object.” 

§ 39. The ground of Aristotle’s identification of self-determina- 
tion, or of energy which moves but is not moved, with Reason or 
thinking being, becomes clear when we consider that this self-dis- 
tinction which constitutes the nature of self-determination or 
Causa-sui is subject and its own object, and this in its perfect 
form must be self-consciousness, while any lower manifestation of 
self-activity will be recognized as life—that of the plant or of the 
animal. In the plant tkere is manifestation of life wherein the 
individual seed develops out of itself into a plant and arrives 
again at seeds, but not at the same seed—only at seeds of the same 
species. So the individual plant does not include self-determina- 
tion, but only manifests it as the moving principle of the entire 
process. The mere animal as brute animal manifests self-deter- 
mination more adequately than the plant, for he has feeling and 
locomotion, besides nutrition and reproduction. But as mere ani- 
mal he does not make. himself his own object, and hence the 
Causa sui which is manifested in him is not included within his 
consciousness, but is manifested only as species. Man can make 
his feeling in its entirety his object by becoming conscious, not 
only of time, space, and the other presuppositions, but especially 
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of self-activity or original first cause, and in this he arrives at the 
knowledge of the Ego and becomes self-conscious. The presup- 
position of man as a developing individuality is the perfect indi- 
viduality of the Absolute Reason, or God. 


Cuarpter VI. 
Philosophy, Theology, and Religion. 


§ 40. Philosophy is not religion, nor a substitute for religion, 
any more than it is art, or asubstitute for art. There is a distine- 
tion, also, between philosophy and theology, although philosophy 
is a necessary constituent of theology. While theology must ne- 
cessarily contain a historical and biographical element, and en- 
deavor to find in that element the manifestation of necessary and 
universal principles, philosophy, on the other hand, devotes itselt 
exclusively to the consideration of those universal and necessary 
conditions of existence which are found to exist in experience, 
not as furnished by experience, but as logical, a priort conditions 
of experience itself. 

§ 41. Philosophy finds Time, Space, Causality, Self-activity, 
and it arrives, in the consideration of self-activity as the only pos- 
sible basis of time, space, and dynamic influence, at the idea of 
God as a necessary being. The ideas of time and space, which 
all conscious beings find as a priori factors of experience, justify 
such general ideas as are expressed by the words “ World,” “ Uni- 
verse,” “ Nature,” “ History,” “Society,” ete., which are regarded 
as factitious or artificial by those who have not noticed that all 
experience possesses, in addition to finite, sensuously present ob- 
jects, also the universal and logical conditions of that experience. 
The idea of self-activity is the deepest of these presuppositions 
which make experience possible, and which make the existence of 
the world possible. 

§ 42. The idea of self-activity is the source of our thought ot 
God. If one lacked this idea of self-activity and could not attain 
it, all attempts to teach him theology, or even to reveal to him 
divine truth, would be futile. He could not form in his mind, if 
he could be said to have a mind, the essential characteristic idea 
of God; he could not think God as a Creator of the world, or as 
Self-Existent apart from the world. Ifthe doctrine were revealed 
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and taught to him, and he learned to repeat the words in which it 
is expressed, yet in his consciousness he would conceive only a 
limited effect, a dead result, and no living God. But the hy- 
pothesis of a consciousness without the idea of self-activity im- 
plicit in it as the presupposition of all its knowing, and especially 
of its self-consciousness, is a mere hypothesis, without possibility 
of being a fact. 

$48. A pre-condition of divine revelation is the creation of be- 
ings who can think the idea of self-activity. The idea must be 
involved in knowing as logical condition, although it need not 
become explicit without special reflection. Philosophy is a spe- 
cial investigation directed to theological conditions of existence 
and experience, and so likewise theology and religion are special 
occupations of the soul. The soul must find within itself the idea 
of the divine before. it can recognize the divine in any manifesta- 
tion in the external world. 

$44. In discovering and defining the @ priori ideas in the 
mind, philosophy renders essential service to religion, because it 
brings about certain conviction in regard to the objects which 
religion holds as divine, and conceives as transcending the world 
although it has not yet learned their logical necessity. It imagines, 
perhaps, that the mind can have experience without presuppos- 
ing in its constitution the divine doctrines which it has received 
through tradition. But philosophy may arrive at certainty in 
regard to the first principle, and the origin and destiny of the 
world and man, without making man religious. He must receive 
the doctrine into his heart—that is the special function of religion. 
To know the doctrine is necessary—that is philosophy and the- 
ology ; to receive it into the heart and make it one’s life is religion. 

§ 45. Philosophy has suffered under the imputation of being 
too ambitious—aspiring to “take all knowledge for its province,” 
or to usurp the place of religion and destroy the Church. We 
have seen that the mind possesses a prior? logical conditions which 
enter experience and render it possible ; we have seen, likewise, 
that the mind, in its first stages of consciousness, does not separate 
these from experience and reflect on them as special objects. It 
does not perceive their regal aspect, nor recognize them as funda- 
mental conditions of existence. Nevertheless, it sees what it sees 
by their means, and may, by special reflection, become conscious 
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of their essential relation. But this higher form of reflection is 
preceded by many stages of spiritual education, in which partial 
insight into these a priori ideas is attained. Special phases, par- 
ticular aspects of them, are perceived. |In the acquirement and use 
of language, in the formation of ethical habits, in the creation and 
appreciation of poetry and art, in the pursuit of science, and es- 
pecially in the experience of the religious life, these @ priord pre- 
suppositions appear again and again as essential objects under 
various guises—a sort of masquerade, in which these ‘‘ Lords of 
Life,” as Emerson * calls them, pass before the soul. 

§ 46. The knowledge of these a priori elements in experience, 
although a special one, is the most difficult of acquirement. It is 
not a field that can be exhausted any more than the field of mathe- 
matics, or the field of natural science, or that of social science. 
New acquisitions are new tools for greater and greater acquisition. 
We must expect, therefore, that the idea of Self-activity, which we 
have found as the first principle, will yield us new insights into 
the being and destiny of nature and man, so long as we devote 
ourselves to its contemplation. 


Cuapter VII. 
The Triune Nature of God. 


$47. The conclusion reached in our time, that the theological 
doctrine of the Trinity is a useless subtlety, may be found alto- 
gether rash, and unwarranted by philosophy. It is true that, while 
it makes distinctions in the divine essence, Theology has often dis- 
claimed the ability to conceive or think them, but it has never 
proved that they were unthinkable. Theology has tried to find 
all of its dogmas in the intellect, and to base them on the nature 
of Reason. Some have been thoroughly demonstrated, others 
have been only partially expounded. In the history of the de- 
velopment of Christian dogmas one will find all the phases and 
aspects of the speculation by which the intellectual insight into 
the Triune nature of God has become a possession of the Church. 

§ 48. In philosophy we shall find that this distinction forms the 


1 See Emerson’s sublime essay on “Experience,” in which he describes the soul’s 
ascent through five stages of insight. 
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basis of the true theory of the existence of the world, and of 
man’s freedom and immortality. Without independence of per- 
sous, and oneness of the persons of God, there could not be finite 
temporary existence nor immortal individuals. 

Leaving this dogmatic statement of results and relations, let us 
consider the necessary inferences involved in the thought of self- 
activity. 

§ 49. Self-activity has been distinguished into determining and 
determined, or active and passive, subject and object of activity. 
We identified the subject as universal, the antithesis between sub- 
ject and object as the particular or special, and the total as indi- 
vidual. These were seen as the primordial forms of the catego- 
ries of Reason—the wniversal, the particular, and the individual. 

§ 50. (1.) The self-determined as self is pure active. The self- 
active is vital and living and thinking, and essentially self- 
knowing. 

$51. (2.) It is not adequately expressed as self-active or self- 
knowing, because this involves an activity that makes itself’ pas- 
sive, and a knowing that knows itself not as subject, but as 
object. 

§ 52. (3.) To act simply to produce passivity within itself is the 
act of self-annihilation, or of self-contradiction. To know one’s 
self as object and not as subject, is also not to know one’s self 
truly, but to know what one’s self is not. We see, therefore, that 
the explication of self-activity, or self-knowledge, or pure, absolute 
self-consciousness, demands that the self-active shall determine 
itself as self-active, or that the self-conscious shall know itself as 
self-conscious, and that the free shall know itself as a free being. 

§ 53. (4.) It follows, therefore, that independence of persons arises 
in the primordial self-active one. In order to be self-active and self- 
knowing, it is creative, and creates another which is the same as 
itself. In our finite knowing, our thoughts and fancies exist for us, 
but only subjectively. In the Absolute, their existence as thoughts 
is absolute existence. Hence, knowing and willing are one in God. 
This, indeed, is the ground of explanation used again and again in 
Christian Theology in treating the Trinity.’ 


? Aquinas, Summa Theol., i, q. xxvii, art. iii.: “ In Deo sit idem voluntas et intellec- 
tus.” Also, Summa Contra Gentiles, lib. iv, cap. xix: ‘“ Una res sint in Deo intellectus et 
voluntas.” This is treated fully and explicitly by St. Thomas Aquinas, inasmuch as 
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§ 54. (5.) A first absolute self-activity begets a second indepen- 
dent, free, perfect self-activity. The second, too, is creative—his 
will and knowing are one. In knowing himself, he creates a third 
equal in all respects to himself. 

§ 55. But the second is begotten, while the first person is unbe- 
gotten. In knowing himself, therefore, the second person makes 
an object of himself not only as he is, but he makes an object also 
of his relation to the first, which is that of being begotten, or de- 
rived from the first. 

§ 56. In the idea of derivation and begetting there is the idea of 
passivity. If the second were only derived and begotten, he were 
only passive. But he has made himself self-active from all eternity. 
The passivity which is implied in derivation has been eternally an- 
nulled, but it is, nevertheless, an element in the self-knowledge of 
the Son, and as an object known comes to exist as created, because 
his knowing is creating. 

§ 57. In thinking his relation to the first person, he therefore 
creates a world of finite beings, extending from the most passive 
up to the most active. It is a world in which all is process or evo- 
lution—no finite existing absolutely, but only relatively to the 
development of a higher being. All below man pass away and do 
not retain individuality. Man is self-determining as individual, 
and hence includes his own development within himself as indi- 
vidual, and hence is immortal and free. 

§ 58. (6.) It is the thought of a becoming from passivity to per- 
fect activity that is involved in the recognition of the derivation of 
the second from the first person, and this thought is the basis of 
the creation of the world. All stages of finitude are passed through 
- on the way to the creation of man. 

§ 59. The thought of what is merely object—the thought of the 
mere passivity—is the thought of simple externality or Space. 
Space is the thought of one point outside of every other—no par- 
ticipation—simple exclusion—mere objects outside the subject. 
Space is the first thought of the creation, the lowest thought in 
the self-knowing of the divine second person. (The mechanical, 
Christian Theology rests on it. There could be no creation unless intellect and will were 


one in God. Self-knowledge is the origin, first, of the eternally begotten Word, and, 
secondly, of the Holy Spirit. 
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chemical, and organic phases of nature we shall discuss in another 
chapter.) 

§ 60. (7.) The Second Person knows himself as eternally ele- 
vated above all finitude and passivity, although his derivation im- 
plies passivity as a logically prior condition. And as he knows 
his perfection as having this logical prior condition, he knows his 
perfect self as existing as the consummation and summit of Crea- 
tion. Theology calls this a procession, or a double procession. If 
the Second Person could not know the evolution or process out of 
the passive into the active—out of the finite and imperfect into 
the infinite and perfect—then he could not know his derivation 
from the First Person. Then, too, there could be no such eleva- 
tion of the world, no salvation of any of its creatures. 

$61. Because the First Person knows the Second Person as 
self-knowing, he knows the self-knowing of the Second, and recog- 
nizes in the perfection of the Second his own perfection ; also, in 
the creation of the Third perfect person by the self-knowing of the 
Second Person, the First Person recognizes his own perfection, so 
that the Third Person proceeds not only from the Second Person, 
but also from the First Person. 

§ 62. The Third perfect Personality is the Holy Spirit that lives 
in the Invisible Church. It is the archetype of all institutions. 
We recognize a sort of personality in institutions. The State, for 
example, has deliberative, executive, and administrative functions 
—an intellect and a will. What is imperfectly realized in histori- 
cal institutions is perfectly realized in the Eternal and Invisible 
Church, which is composed of innumerable souls, collected from 
innumerable worlds, and all united, not by temporary devices of 
written compacts, or immemorial usages and formalities, but by 
the bond of love or the spirit of Divine Charity and self-sacritice, 
for the true good of others. The Spirit of this infinite and Eter- 
nal Church is the Holy Spirit— a procession but not a begotten,” 
because it arises or is an eternal involution from the manifold of 
Creation through the Self-Knowledge of the First and Second 
Persons. ’ 

§ 63. Man as individual progresses or develops by social com- 
bination with his tellow-men, and thence arise institutions of Civ- 
ilization—the family, civil society, the State, the Church. His- 
torical institutions, being finite and having limitations incident to 
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organization, are perishable, but their archetype is the invisible 
Chureh, into which go, or may go, all souls after death. The 
principle of social combination or co-operation is altruism, Charity, 
or Love, the principle which sacrifices self for one’s fellow-men. 
In that principle alone can perfect organization exist. The Spirit 
of the Invisible Church, the archetype of the Visible Church, and 
of all other institutions of Civilization, is the Third Person of the 
Divine Being, the Spirit of Love and Co-operation organized into 
the greatest reality of the universe. For it includes all souls that 
have lived in the universe from the timeless beginning of the 
consciousness of the Eternal Word. From this view we find the 
world to be the process of evolution of souls, so that this is the 
present, past, or future purpose of each and all stellar bodies. 

§ 64. (9) The first self-active being in its self-knowledge knows 
no passivity, no imperfection, and hence no finite being. The 
world is not to be explained from his self-knowledge except by 
mediation of the Second Person, called the Eternal Word. The 
relation of the First Person is, or may be, expressed, therefore, by 
Justice. Justice returns the deed upon the individual and gives 
each its due. The due of a finite or negative being, whose indi- 
viduality exists through separation and exclusion and negation of 
others, is therefore self-annihilation, and such is the fate of all 
finitude in the thought of pure self-activity, except it is saved 
through the intervention of the thought of the Second Person, 
who thinks his relation to the first as derivation or sonship. But 
the Eternal Word thinks his origination from God eternally as an 
annulment of passivity and isolated material existence, and a rising 
into the perfect unity of the Church. Here we have the form of 
perfect Grace. A perfect being, whose entire activity brings up 
from nothing finite beings and gives them existence and progres- 
sion in order to culminate in man, who can carry out this develop- 
ment by uniting with his fellow-men in social union and ascend 
into the Invisible Church. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


REPORTS OF THE LECTURES AT THE CONCORD SCHOOL. 


[We reprint the following notice of the volume of “Concord Lec- 
tures” published last fall by Moses King, Cambridge, Mass., of whom 
copies may still be obtained at the prices named.—Ep. | 


“The Concord Lectures on Philosophy ” will be issued in a short time 
from the publishing house of Moses King, at Harvard Square, in Cam- 
bridge. In way of co-operation of the faculty and lecturers of the Con- 
cord School of Philosophy, the book will have the benefit of all that could 
be desired. Every lecturer has revised the abstracts of his own lectures, 
and the statements of doctrine and argument are made briefly and clearly, 
so that the reader can grasp readily, without reading the full lectures, the 
peculiarities of any lecturer or of the school which he represents. One 
lecture will be printed in full—that of Professor Garman, of Amherst Col- 
lege, who is President Seelye’s assistant in the department of mental and 
moral philosophy. This is a concise review of the reasoning by which 
Dr. L. P. Hickok meets the materialistic agnostics on their own ground, 
and has been approved by that veteran metaphysician. A special feature 
is made of the Emerson commemoration ; abstracts of all the papers and 
addresses will be given. All the poems read at the school—including Mr. 
Alcott’s monody on Mr. Emerson, entitled “ Ion,” and Mr, Sanborn’s open- 
ing poem—will be published in full. The volume will also contain a 
brief historical sketch of the school, with complete programmes of the 
first three years of its existence. As foot-notes to the names of the 
lecturers will be given brief biographical notices, in which the chief facts 
of the life and the writings of each one will be mentioned. Whatever 
may be the history of philosophy in this country, however much the 
Concord school may be outdone hereafter, the fact of the attempt will 
compel it to be recognized in all faithful histories in coming years, and in 
this fact will lie a part of the value of this first authorized publication 
of the proceedings. Among the lecturers whose lectures are given in 
this volume are Dr. W. T. Harris, Dr. H. K. Jones, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, 
Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, Professor John Watson, Mr. George P. Lathrop, 
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Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Professor Charles E. Garman, Miss Elizabeth P. 
Peabody, the Rev. Dr. C. A. Bartol, the Rev. R. A. Holland, Mrs, Ednah 
D. Cheney, Mr. Rowland G. Hazard, Professor George H. Howison, and 
Mr. John Albee. 

The volume will contain nearly 200 pages, royal octavo. It will be 
printed from large-faced, new type, on fine quality of calendered paper. 
It will be bound in two styles, cloth and paper. The price per copy, post- 
paid, will be $1.75 for cloth binding, and $1.25 for paper binding. 

A good part of the edition is already subscribed for. A limited edition 
of only one thousand copies will be printed. No plates are made, and the 
type is distributed as soon as the forms are printed, so that, to make, 
certain of obtaining a copy, the order should be sent to the publisher 
without delay. 


MR. WASSON ON EVOLUTION. 


[We reprint the following very able letter by Mr. Wasson from the 
columns of “ The Index” (for November 9, 1882). It is a part of a dis- 
cussion between Mr. Wasson and Mr. B. F. Underwood.—Ep. | 

My pear Sir: You say with good warrant that I am an evolutionist. 
I had said as much to you, and should have said it in “The Index,” in 
order to correct some misapprehensions, had I found occasion to do so 
without coming forward for that express purpose. You have now spoken 
for me, and I am glad of it. But, so much being said, I am under obliga- 
tion to say more. For I believe in evolution without accepting as sufli- 
cient any philosophical explanation of the fact hitherto offered—an evo- 
lutionist holding out for more adequate explanations; and I shrewdly 
suspect that the case is not much otherwise with Colonel Higginson, little 
as he may be satisfied with the system and methods of Herbert Spencer. 
But to some of your readers, with whom the fact of evolution and Mr. 
Spencer’s explanation of it are one and the same, and no more to be sepa- 
rated than the fact of gravitation and the law of gravitation as discovered 
by Newton, such a declaration of position will not be intelligible. I must 
therefore try to render it intelligible, and beg leave to do so in the form 
of a letter to yourself, as if in continuance of a conversation which passed 
between us one evening, and of which I retain a pleasant recollection. 

Evolution means continuity in the process of nature, or of the known 
universe. The contrary notion is that of a natural process interrupted at 
times by obtrusions or injections of power from without, which power 
may thereafter either run in the channels of nature to give them a new 
content, or run side by side with them as a distinct supernatural current, 
or it may but briefly suspend the effect of natural law, and then be with- 
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drawn, leaving all to go on as before. Now, the former conception was 
that of the new school of thought in New England, commonly known as 
the transcendental school, before Herbert Spencer was heard of. Emerson 
had announced it as indubitable truth in “Nature,” his earliest work. 
Parker had applied it to one great province or principle of human history 
in his “ Discourse of Religion.” Higginson and Johnson, the two adher- 
ents of the school whom I first encountered upon coming to Massachusetts 
in 1851, were younger men, and not in the same way before the public, 
nor do I recall any express private declaration from either of them upon 
the point; but they were certainly on the same line of thought. So ex- 
tended indeed was this manner of thinking that it had reached me in 
eastern Maine, and in a general way determined finally my point of view, 
while I was yet a student there in an. orthodox theological seminary, 
therefore between the years 1848 and 1851. “Development” was the 
word then, and quite as good a word as evolution, save that the latter is 
in some respects more convenient. This term came into vogue, displac- 
ing the older one, along with a particular explanation of the world-pro- 
cess, as being but the blind movement of forces purely physical or physico- 
chemical ; and now it is the persuasion of many that the idea of continuous 
universal development was born into the world from the womb of this 
particular theory ; and that one can be an evolutionist in no other form. 
But the idea has been abroad for a century or more. During no less a 
period it has been generating theories and hypotheses designed to cover 
some part of the great world-process, if not the whole. And familiar to 
American transcendentalism, though in a sense not very precisely defined, 
it was taken up by Hegel and worked out methodically with a thorough- 
ness and in a way that excited the vast admiration of one age, and now 
excites the half-contemptuous astonishment of another. 

Hegel was an evolutionist of the strictest sort. I hazard nothing in 
saying this, though far from being an Hegelian scholar, for a slight ac- 
quaintance with his manner of thinking makes the fact obvious. Take, 
for example, his “ Philosophy of History,” his most exoteric work. He 
there represents history as a logically ordered succession of steps, whose 
result is a freedom self-contained and self-governed. The whole process 
is presumed in the first step, and in the last all the preceding ones are 
subsumed. But here we are to make a distinction of much importance ; 
we are to distinguish between two very different conceptions of evolution. 
The first step in Hegel’s historical evolution is represented by China, the 
second by India, another by Greece, and so on. Now, according to one 
style of thought, the phenomenal fact, China, should have evolved itself to 
become India; the phenomenal fact, India, have evolved itself to become 
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Greece; and so to the end. This would imply that what had actually 
come to the surface in China was sufficient to produce, and of necessity 
must produce, the whole course and result of history. It would imply, 
not simply that the actual morals, institutions, laws, and manners of China 
sprang from productive principles in the human spirit which would else- 
where go further and give themselves a higher manifestation, but that 
these morals, institutions, laws, and manners would transform themselves 
into others of a more advanced type, and these again into others; thus, 
that the first phenomenal result, considered as quite cut off from any un- 
apparent resource, is in and of itself the source and principle of all subse- 
quent evolution. Hegel thought quite differently. What he speaks of is 
the self-evolution of spirit, or of the human spirit. This, following an 
order inherent in itself, unfolds its content, and gives itself an outward 
representation in doing so; China representing the primary degree of this 
unfolding, India the next, and so on. Here the evolution and the con- 
tinuity are spiritual, and spiritual only. In the outward representation 
we observe indeed an order of succession, but no outward line of produc- 
tion running from one degree to the next, say from China to India. The: 
succession is like that of the steps in a stairway, where there is indeed 
aregular ascending order, but no production of one step by the next 
lower. 

But it will now be prudent for me to get away from Hegel, and make: 
a safe retreat. I really do not know how far the evolution of existence,. 
as traced in his “ Logic ” should be understood as a movement taking place 
in time; I am only sure that the thought-process, which according to him 
is the veritable world-process, is evolutionary, and in the most vigorous 
sense. But what is here said of him is simply preparatory to a statement 
which might have been made without reference to him, though the prepa- 
ration is not superfluous. The statement is that evolution may be, and 
has been, conceived of in two quite opposite ways. On the one hand, it 
is conceived of as proceeding from within outward, from unapparent reality 
to apparent form significant and representative of the reality ; which rep- 
resentation is in and of itself, or apart from its producing principle, noth- 
ing. This, I suppose, was—approximately at least—the earlier thought 
of Emerson and of the American transcendentalists generally. Take for 
illustration some well-known lines from “The Problem.” 


“‘These temples grew as grows the grass ; 
Art might obey, but not surpass ; 
The passive master lent his hand 
To the vast soul that o’er him planned.” 
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The master is passive, and it is the vast soul which plans in the growth 
of grass and temples, dewdrops and worlds. Art is true art only when 
inspired and guided by conceiving Nature, the supreme and eternal artist. 
Spiritual Nature imagines, and the world-picture lies before us, we our- 
selves a part of it; she thinks, and her thoughts are the laws of structure 
and motion in the universe. She is not, meanwhile, apart from her mani- 
festation, but ever present in it and one with it. Instinct with her life, 
the stone is ‘‘ conscious ;” instinct with her purpose, the worm is “ striv- 
ing to be man.” Now, one may represent the fact to himself in this way, 
and yet be no evolutionist, even though he admit an ascending course of 
phenomenal manifestation. To illustrate, let us suppose that a Phidias or 
Michel Angelo has come to the perfect maturity of his genius, and is fully 
qualified to plan a Parthenon or St. Peter’s, but that he chooses, one can- 
not say why, to begin with a hut, then to build something a little finer, 
and so through a succession of approximations, to bring forth at last the 
glorious structure which was in his mind from the first. This were not 
evolution. On the other hand, suppose a great artistic genius in course 
of development; it is Turner, for example, that we are thinking of. In 
principle and promise the genius is fully there at the beginning of his 
career, but, as realized and productive power, it is daily arriving, and it 
goes on increasing during a period of some five-and-thirty years. Mean- 
time, it is of the nature of this genius to be productive, to give itself an 
outward and visible expression. Always it brings forth its best, but its 
best of to-day will be bettered another day, for its power grows. Review- 
ing Turner’s works, we can trace the stages of his artistic growth; from 
point to point we can see that his apprehension becomes more alive, his 
insight more delicate and penetrating, his imagination freer, larger, and 
more subtile. Here is a real development, but, though represented out- 
wardly, it takes place only in the genius of the artist. The productive 
principle is there, and there too is the principle of continuity. Between 
the picture of one year and that of another there is a connection, but they 
are connected only through the producing genius. Now, universal evolu- 
tion has been conceived of in a manner somewhat similar, though not 
strictly the same. The productive power and the principle of continuity 
are in Nature with the capital initial—Nature as spiritual, self-active, for- 
mative, and not in the outward representation, though she is not apart 
from her product, like the painter from the picture. This, I should say, 
was Emerson’s way of thinking. He is indeed a hard man to corner, for 
he not only spoke but thought poetically, and can never be bound to a 
theory strictly defined. But I should say that his thought ran in the 
direction indicated. 


XVII—21 
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Let us now turn to the opposite conception. Here physical force, as 
apparent in the forms and motions of material things, is the be-all and 
end-all. It is purely phenomenal in the sense of existing only relatively 
to us, as we only relatively to it. Behind it is a nondescript somewhat 
which exists absolutely, but of which nothing can be known, since it is in no 
mode of relation either with ourselves or with the world around us. Quite 
independently of this, in which there is no evolution, and out of which 
there is none, the phenomenal or physical evolves itself, passing ever from 
simpler to more complex forms. Its principle of continuity is the law, 
newly discovered, of the conservation of physical energy, or persistence 
of force. Its productive principle is perhaps gravitation, since this seems 
to be indicated as the one primordial mode of force, out of which all other 
modes may or must have come; though on this head a degree of reserve 
is maintained. The whole movement is from without inward. At the 
outset there is but a gas or nebulous matter, uniform in character, uni- 
formly diffused through the infinitude of space, and drawn equally in 
every direction. This matter is all and only surface; it has no within, 
but is extension without intension. But it concentrates itself in masses, 
rounds itself into globes, and now has an inner and an outer, though only 
in the spatial sense. But again it proceeds, and, in the complexities of 
chemical differentiation and affinity, acquires a positive interior content. 
Then it develops life, and in this arrives at a far intenser mode of relation ; 
then through the ever-deepening subtleties and mysteries of vital being 
increases incessantly the proportion of content to surface. At length, 
though itself mindless, it evolves conscious mind or spirit, which has no 
surface, but is intension without extension. And while, according to the 
former conception, the physical world is in and of itself nothing, but 
might be called a function of spirit, so here we have the precise contrary ; 
spirit is evolved, but it is only a function of matter, and has in itself no 
being. 

Such are the opposed conceptions, as rapidly and roughly sketched. 
My own persuasion is that a true and entire theory of evolution, should it 
one day come, will comprise both and conform to neither. I believe that 
the real evolution is polaric, spiritual-physical ; that on both sides there is 
a line of continuity, and productive power in their unity. An analogy 
will render it fairly clear what these words mean; but this letter is 
already too long, and I must crave leave to continue the subject and 
conclude the present statement in another. 

Yours very truly, 
D. A. Wasson. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM SCHOPENHAUER AND VON HARTMANN. 


[The following announcement from Messrs. Triibner & Co., of Lon- 
don, conveys the welcome intelligence that the long-expected translations 
of “The World as Will and Idea” (* Die Welt als Wille und Vorstel- 
lung”), by Arthur Schopenhauer, and “* The Philosophy of the Uncon- 
scious ” (“ Die Philosophie des Unbewussten”’), by Edward von Hartmann, 
will appear at an early date. There are no works on philosophy which 
have attained to greater popularity in this generation than the two works 
here offered to the public.—Eb. } 


“The World as Will and Idea,” by Arthur Schopenhauer. Translated from the Ger- 
man. (In October, 1883.) In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

It is now fully sixty years since Schopenhauer’s “ Opus Magnum ’’—destined to work 
a revolution in the philosophical speculation of the century—made its first appearance. 
Still, such was the indifference exhibited towards this work by the author’s contem- 
poraries occupying the chairs of philosophy at the different German universities, that, 
a few years after its appearance, the greater part of the edition found its way into the 
paper-maker’s tub It was only towards the close of the first half of the present cen- 
tury that a reaction set in, and that the work, hitherto unaccountably neglected, com- 
menced to assert its claims to the attention of the public. Since then, edition has fol- 
lowed edition in rapid succession. 

It must he said, to the credit of an Englishman (John Oxenford), that to an article 
of his in the “‘ Westminster Review,” which created quite a sensation at the time, and 
which reacted powerfully on German opinion, the tardy recognition of the great phi- 
losopher is in some measure due. A translation of the work has long been needed, 
but the difficulties were great, and several efforts in that direction were killed in the 
bud. 

The present translation has been undertaken by two gentlemen, trained in German 
philosophical thought at German universities, and prepared for the task by an intimate 
acquaintance with the principles of Schopenhauer's philosophy. 


“The Philosophy of the Unconscious,” by Edward von Hartmann. Translated from 
the German by W. C. Coupland. (In December, 1883.) In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

There must necessarily be a close alliance between true merit and success—else the 
unexampled success of Hartmann’s “ Philosophy of the Unconscious” would baffle all 
reasonable explanation. But its cause is, perhaps, not far to seek; the author of the 
work is one of the most gifted, yet independent, disciples of Schopenhauer, whose sys- 
tem of philosophy he exhibits in a masterly way, attempting at the same time to har- 
monize it with those of Hegel and Schelling. As he is, moreover, master of a lucid 
and elegant style, a larger number of general readers has been attracted by and fasci- 
nated with the work than is, as a rule, the case with works on metaphysical subjects. 
The outcome has been the sale of ten editions of the German original since its first 
appearance. It could not be otherwise than that a lively desire should have arisen in 
England, as well as in the United States, for the appearance of a faithful translation ; 
and it is surprising that it has not been attempted before. Probably the extraordinary 
difficulties of the task have hitherto deterred intending translators. But however that 
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may be, it is believed that the present translator—an ardent student of German phi- 
losophy—has successfully coped with the difficulties of the task, and that his translation 
will satisfy all reasonable expectations. 

London: Triibner & Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


PRAYER OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


[FOUND IN HER BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. PROBABLY WRITTEN A SHORT TIME BEFORE HER 
EXECUTION. ] 
O Domine Deus! speravi in te; 
O care mi Jesu! nunc libera me: 
In dura catena, in misera poena, 
Desidero te. 
Languendo, gemendo, et genuflectendo, 
Adoro, imploro, ut liberes me. 


TRANSLATION. 
O Blessed Redeemer! my hope lies in thee ; 
O Jesus, Beloved! now liberate me: 
In fetters I languish, and in my soul’s anguish, 
I supplicate thee. 
Heart-rending sighs sending, on knee lowly bending, 
I adore, and implore thee to liberate me. 


TueoporE Harris. 
ConcorD, Mass. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


La Revoe Paitosopniqve pe La France ET DE L’Errancer. Edited by Tx. Risor. . 
[The contents of Volumes VIII to XII of this valuable philosophical journal will be 
published in a future number of this journal. The contents of Vols, I to VII will 
be found in Jour. Spec. Phil., x; p. 109, and xiii, p. 44.—Eb.] 


January, 1882 : 

This number is devoted to: (1) “ Musical Zisthetics in France. I. Psychology of 
Vocal Music,” by Ch. Lévéque. The author states that “the philosophy of the beau- 
tiful and of art, or general esthetics, has developed more slowly, and produced fewer 
works, in France than in Germany. France has not lacked eminent critics on these 
subjects, but they have not gone deeply into the philosophy of the art. This is espe- 
cially true of music. Those uncultured in it are not tempted to write of it psychologi- 
cally. J.J. Rousseau, and a few other noted writers, advanced the study of music by 
method, but not until within twenty years has a complete treatise been met with.” 
M. Lévéque analyzes “ The Philosophy of Music,” by M. Charles Beauquier, as a sam- 
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ple of the progress of musical esthetics, and acknowledges it to be a truly philo- 
sophical work. 

(2) “The Principle of Morals,” by Ch. Secrétan. First article. ‘Each spring delights 
our eyes with flowers like those of the year before, and each generation of men agi- 
tates the problems that their fathers flattered themselves they had solved. Incontes- 
table in the domain of mathematics, of sensible experience and industry, the law of 
progress does not seem to extend its empire to the study of the deepest causes—those 
of our origin and destiny. Men for centuries have universally questioned themselves 
on the law of their activity without having found an answer sufficiently evident to 
unite them in the same conviction.” M. Secrétan pursues his subject at length under 
the heads of: 1. Obligation. Herein he maintains that all moral doctrine revolves upon 
duty and supposes liberty. The question, ‘‘ What ought I to do?” would have no 
meaning if there were not several courses possible to fullow, of which only one is that 
of duty. Thus, free-will and the sentiment of obligation form the conditions of moral 
thought, because they are the very conditions of practical activity. 2. Liberty. M. 
Secrétan argues that the conception of obligation includes a conception of liberty, and 
that one cannot be obliged by duty to follow one course, and be rigorously determined 
by nature to follow another; the fatality which sometimes draws one to recognize evil 
is relative and secondary. 3. Duty in Empiricism. The highest logic is found only 
in morals, Reciprocally, morals are founded on logic, the indispensable preliminaries 
of which are obligation and liberty. A consistent empiricism will never venture to 
formulate a moral, for this act implies an ideal universally required of thought—or, in 
other words, an obligation. A logical mind does not regard obligation as other than 
the feeling of being obliged. 4. Duty in Rationalism. However rationalists may iden- 
tify themselves with science, they have not obtained philosophy unless they can explain 
what knowledge is in itself. The pre-eminencé of practical reason, the superiority of 
virtue over science, of the will over the understanding, demonstrate themselves to who- 
ever asks, “What am I?” The superiority of virtue over science is defined within its 
just limits to him who asks, “‘ What ought I to do?” The question confesses that 
study is a duty, and that science is a virtue necessary to all others. Kant and Fichte 
so understood it. 5. Experience and the a priori in Morals. This argument is based 
on the relations of morals to metaphysics, in which the author continues to define the 
idea of duty and the conception of the ideal. The subject of morals is exhaustively 
treated by him under the divisions herein mentioned, and the nature and beliefs of 
man are minutely defined, and his relations to spiritual influence argued with earnest- 
ness and faith. 

(3) “Monism in Germany.” First article, by D. Nolen. The writer says that the 
systems that have sprung up in Germany from the awakening of philosophic specula- 
tion within fifteen years seem to have united to avenge the name and defend the prin- 
ciples of monism. The word is ascribed to the invention of Wolff. ‘The monists of 
the present,” this article affirms, “place science before metaphysics, and the prob- 
lems heretofore belonging to the latter are now solved by science, in which truth alone 
can be found. M. Nolen considers monism from the scientific standpoint, and outlines 
its history. 9 

(4) The Book Notices in this number include: 

(a) “ Discourses on the History of Religions,” by A. Réville. Paris: G. Fisch- 
bacher, 1881. This volume contains the course of lectures given by M. Réville on the 
history of religions, and are, according to his critic, James Darmesteter, a model of 
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philosophic impartiality. Several chapters are devoted to the discussion of the old 
theories on primitive revelation and primitive tradition, worship, und symbols, and 
many interesting questions, and the author is proclaimed a master in the art of fine 
writing. (6) ‘‘ An Historical Study on the Philosophy of the Renaissance in Italy” 
(Cesare Crémonini), by Mabilleau. Paris: Hachette. This history is a kind of unique 
monograph of a condensed memoir on the school of Padua. Crémonini was great in 
the eyes of his contemporaries, and is unknown to-day. M. Mabilleau, with designed 
impartiality in exposing his deficiencies, leads the reader to be partial through charity, 
the critic, M. Georges Lyon, states. In his opinion, the most interesting portion of the 
work is that which relates to the relations of the Paduan to the Jesuits and the Inqui- 
sition. (c) “Our Duties and our Rights,” by M. Ferraz (Paris: Didier), comprises a 
course delivered before the Faculty of Letters at Lyons, recommended by the critic, F. 
B., to masters and pupils, as very instructive and clearly written. (d) ‘The History 
of Psychology,” by Dr. Herm. Siebeck. Gotha: Perthes, 1880. This history differs 
from others, says the critic, Edmond Colsenet, in giving the beginning and development 
of the sciences particularly relating to man, physiology, and medicine. The first part 
treats of the beginning of psychology before Socrates and the sophists. The second 
part, “ The Constitution »f Psychology as a Philosophic Science,” by Socrates and Plato, 
in the sense of dualism. (e) “Literary Polemics in the Fourth Century before Jesus 
Christ,” by Gustav Teichmiiller. Breslau: William Koebner, 1881. Paul Tannery ana- 
lyzes this work. In his opinion, no more important one on philosophy has been issued 
for a long while. The author throws new light on the dialogues of Plato. Under 
Bibliographical Notices, Henri Marion reviews a work on Bacon by Thomas Fowler. 
London: Sampson & Low. “A strong and substantial work.” “Hartley and James 


Mill,” by G. Spencer Bower. London: Sampson & Low. The first part is devoted to 
biographies, the second to philosophic opinions and systems, and the third examines 
the value and influence of their doctrines. According to Th. Ribot, this volume is 
the best résumé of the doctrines of Hartley and Mill. 

(5) Review of Foreign Italian Periodicals, 

(a) “ Rivista di Filosofia Scientifica ” for July ; (6) “‘ La Filosofia delle Scuole Italiane ” 
for April, June, and August. 


February Number : 

(1) “The System of Spinoza in France,” by P. Janet. “The history of Spinoza’s 
system in France may be divided into three periods. In the seventeenth century Spi- 
noza was an object of curiosity to some strong minds, and of execration and horror to 
believers who saw in him only a ‘monster.’ In the eighteenth century, with some few 
exceptions, he was scorned and neglected as obscure, barbarous, indecipherable. In the 
nineteenth century, owing chiefly to the German influence, he is restored to honor, 
finds new disciples, and is treated with respect even by his adversaries.” These three 
phases the author of this article chooses for the basis of a very exact study, both 
critical and biographical, with a synopsis of the estimates of the various adversaries of 
Spinoza. In Paul Janet’s belief, the noble and superior qualities of Spinoza’s system 
are such as might be appropriated by Spiritualism, leaving the lesser ones to its op- 
ponents. Spinoza could be divided into halves, one being claimed by the followers of 
Descartes, the other by those of Diderot. 

(2) ‘The Faculties of the Child at the Period of Birth,” by B. Perez, is a semi-physi- 
cal, semi-psychological treatise, which evinces an excellent understanding of the mental 
power of infants. 
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(8) ““Monism in Germany,” by Nolen, is concluded in a lengthy analysis of Hart- 
mann, and has varied and interesting philosophical features. 

(4) “The Seven Enigmas of the World” is the title of a speech delivered before the 
Academy of Berlin, July 8, 1880, in honor of its founder, Leibnitz, by M. Dubois-Rey- 
mond. ‘The seven enigmas” are: 1, The intimate nature of matter and force; 2. The 
origin of movement; 38. The origin of life; 4. The apparent finality in nature; 5. 
The origin of sensation; 6. The origin of reflected thought and language; 7. Free- 
will. If M. Reymond has not solved these enigmas, he seems to have compared and 
studied them with profound insight, if we may judge by the presentation of “C. §.,” 
who offers little comment. 

(5) The Book Notices are: 

(a) “ Positivism and Experimental Science,” by the Abbé De Broglie. Paris: Victor 
Palmé. According to his critic, Ch. Secrétan, De Broglie is a clear, fertile, exact 
writer, agreeable and eloquent, and courageous in his opinions. His work is destined 
to arrest the progress of error, and is “thoroughly polemic.” (6) “On the Circulation 
of the Blood in the Brain of Man,” by Angelo Mosso, Salviucci, Rome, 1880. The im- 
portant question considered in this work is the circulation in the brain during mental 
work and during sleep, and what are the physical conditions of Conscience. The sub- 
ject is ably treated, and an excellent idea of the work is given by “E.G.” (c) “ Berke- 
ley,” by A. Campbell Fraser, LL.D. William “Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. The biographical portion of this book contains a correspondence between 
Berkeley and Sir John Percival, reviewed by A. Penjon. (d) “Studies on the History 
of Primitive Institutions,” by Sir Henry Sumner Maine, translated from English into 
French by M. Leyritz. Paris: Thorin. All Europe has saluted the author as a master 
in the science of origins, and any work by him, says his critic, Henri Maron, should 
be called to the attention of the thinking public. (e) “‘ Habit, and its Influence on 
Education,” by Dr. Paul Radestock, A Psychological-Pedagogical Study. Berlin, 18382, 
R. Appelius. (jf) “The Analysis,” by H. Schmidt, proves this work to be of great 
merit in mental development and education. (g) ‘The Geometric Number of Plato,” 
a new interpretation, by J. Dupuis. Paris: Hachette, 1881. The critic, Paul Tannery, 
does not always agree with the writer in numericals, but thinks his interpretation the 
most “plausible” of any that has appeared or will appear. (A) “ History of the Sci- 
ences in Belgium,” by Ch, Lagrange, E. Lagrange, A. Gilkinet. Four volumes com- 
prise this history, and present the intellectual development of Belgium since 1830. 

(6) Review of Foreign Periodicals. 

(a) “Experimental Review of Freniatria and Legal Medicine.” (6) ‘“ Archivio de 
Psichiatria, and Criminal Anthropology.” 


March Number : 

(1) “The Stages of the Religious Idea in Humanity,” based on a new book by Edu- 
ard von Hartmann, by M. Vernes. ‘ Whoever regards religion as an illusion,” says 
M. Hartmann, “ must also regard as illusion the apparent development (progression) to 
which this illusion gives place; but he who has the conviction that there is a real de- 
velopment in religious matters cannot maintain that the object of this development is 
a pure illusion.” This thesis is discussed on every point by M. Vernes. M. Hartmann 
attempts to trace religion to the animal origin of man, questioning if animals have or 
have had a religion. He adopts the term used by the famous Max Miller, a savant in 
matters relating to India—henotheism—which M. Vernes defines as the common origin 
of abstract monism, polytheism, or monotheism. Henotheism is based upon a con- 
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tradiction. Man seeks divinity and finds gods; he addresses each of these gods in turn 
as if they were the divinity, and confers upon each predicates which bring into question 
the divinity of other gods, and, by addressing different demands to each, he uncon- 
sciously denies their natural divinity. M. Vernes does not think that the fact that the 
premises of M. Hartmann are approved by the eminent Max Miiller renders them less 
open to discussion. In this belief he considers religion in all its forms and to remote 
ages, and tests M. Hartmann’s arguments by comparison with historical facts, the result 
of which is an instructive and interesting view of religious origin and division. 

(2) “ Musical Alsthetics in France,” second article. ‘The Psychology of Instru- 
ments,” by Ch, Lévéque. M. Lévéque compares the various ical instr ts in 
their physical effect upon the voice. Stringed instruments, being capable of producing 
sustained nutes, harmonize with the voice, and the piano changes the natural tones of 
the voice, since the latter is in subjection to it. The more musical an instrument, the 
more it is the voice; which is the greatest of all instruments, and upon which musical 
thought, the expression of the soul, can be impressed and conveyed in musical language 
to others, as if this unlimited natural instrument, the voice, were passive material. With 
this statement the author discusses the expressive power of various instruments, and the 
capability as well as the usual misunderstanding of the voice. 

(3) “The Principle of Morals,’ second article, by Ch. Secrétan. The continuance 
of this subject is a wider examination of the principles given in the beginning of the 
argument previously published. The divisions under which it is herein presented are: 

The @ priori element of principle. : 

The a priori in the conception of the world. 

The empiric element of principle in nature. 

Moral Unity—Discussion of the Objections to Unity. 

(4) Under Book Reviews are mentioned : 

(a) “Spinoza, His Life and Philosophy,” by F. Pollock. London: C. Kegan Paul & 
Co., 1880, Reviewed by Jules Lagneau, who pronounces the work to be produced in 
leisure with great thought and a conscientious care amounting to piety, and with a pa- 
tience and candid reasoning with which Spinoza would have his works studied. The 
synopsis of M. Lagneau forms a clear and connected résumé of Spinoza’s principles as 
understood by M. Pollock, and his enthusiasm for the latter is easily allowed when con- 
sidering the interesting matter he has found for approval. (5) “History of the New 
Philosophy,” second volume, by Windelband. Reviewed by Henri Marion. This his- 
tory treats of philosophy before Kant, Kantian philosophy, and philosophy after Kant. , 
The second volume treats exclusively of Kant and his German successors. The author 
treats the subject with ardor, and his views are very comprehensive ; but there are de- 
fects in the arrangement of matter, and a lack of titles where needed, according to the 
estimate of his critic. (c) “ Inductive Knowledge,” by Th. Jacob. Unger, Berlin, 1881. 
Reviewed by A. Debon. Three interesting questions form the object of what this critic 
calls a “curious study”: 1. How is the understanding of conception to be defined—that 
is to say, its signification and scientific value? 2. Jn what consists the demonstrating 
link of the attributes of conception in all kinds of reasoning, either mathematical or ex- 
perimental deduction? 3. On what is based induction itself, understood in the common 
sense of the word, that is, the extension of right or law demonstrated, in all time and in 
all places in the same conditions. (d) “Saint Catherine of Sienna; Psycho-pathologi- 
cal Observations,” by Alfonso Asturaro. Naples: Morano, 1881. This brochure is a 
sketch, and not a complete life. The author speaks respectfully of Catherine, but re- 
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gards her as influenced by hysteria springing from physical causes, and from this con- 
dition arose her visions and ecstasies. 

(5) Review of Foreign Periodicals. 

April Number : 

(1) “ Psychological Methods and Experimental Psychology,” from the recent works 
of M. Wundt, by G. Séailles. An account of the personal labors of M. Wundt and his 
pupils in the laboratory of the university at Leipzig. 

(2) “ Psychology of Great Men,” first article, by H. Joly. The author says that it is 
more difficult to study the superior than the degenerate forms of human intelligence. 
The man of genius, in the accredited opinion, is more occupied in doing than in asking 
how he does; he bears with him, it is generally asserted, the secret of his creation. As 
for ordinary minds, it is, unfortunately, easier for them to grasp what they are themselves, 
and to understand the weaknesses of every nature against which they daily defend 
themselves, than to penetrate the conditions of existence and to measure the heights of 
those sublime faculties whose development has been so quickly arrested in themselves. 
Works on madness and crime abound, but those which treat of genius are not only rare, 
but are almost always devoted to depreciating their subject, to bringing out the vices 
or weaknesses of great characters, and discovering in them the germs of physical or 
mental maladies, which so often form the greater part of the inheritance on which their 
posterity can count. A genius M. Joly defines as having had his head higher than the 
majority of men, and his feet, perhaps, as low as the smallest child, or even beast. He 
may be a genius in some attributes only. In this first article he analyzes intuition, 
inspiration, and inheritance, and presents many striking thoughts. 

(8) M. Seerétan concludes his subject, ‘“ The Principles of Morals,” discussing it further 
under the heads: ‘‘ Résumé of the Deduction. Impossibility of Subjective Morals: Re- 
ligious Morals—Personal Interest—Individual Perfection—Charity—Justice.” 

(4) Book Notices: 

(a) “Inward Speech,” an essay on Descriptive Psychology, by Victor Egger. Paris : 
Germer Bailliére, 1881. ‘“ Inward speech,” says the author, “is something well known 
but greatly ignored, especially by philosophers.” The analysis which Victor Brochard 
gives of this book fills several pages. He pronounces M. Egger a pure psychologist, 
presenting his subject without reference to physiology. His style is remarkably finished, 
his thoughts carefully elaborated, and his work one of great distinction. (4) “‘ Probity 
and Moral Law: Ethical and Teleological,”’ by Mme. Clémence Royer. Paris: Guillau- 
min & Co., 1881. This author has written many important philosophical works, and 
this one her critic pronounces the boldest expression of evolutionism in morals, even 
going beyond the conclusions of H. Spencer in his “ Data of Ethics”; for it embraces 
in a vast synthesis the totality of beings, organic and inorganic. “A work of serious 
merit, always suggestive and frequently profound.” (c) ‘J. Salvador, His Life, Works, 
and Criticisms,” by Colonel Gabriel Salvador. Paris: Calmann Lévy. Joseph Salvador 
was one of the first and boldest initiators of religious criticism in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Since 1822 he has, as M. Renan avers, thrown a new and “audacious” light upon 
the origin of religion. (d) “The Power of Sound,” by Edmund Gurney. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. A fine treatise on musical esthetics. 

(5) Foreign Periodicals. 

May Number: 

(1) “ Determinism and Liberty,” “Liberty demonstrated by Mechanics,” by J. Del- 
boeuf. “If there is a problem which inspires, and at the same time leads to despair,” 
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says this author, “‘it is that of liberty. Since the day that man began to reflect on his 
own nature he has not ceased to put this question to himself, ‘Am I free?’ The an- 
swer varies according to his stand-point. If a legislator or judge, free-will is to him a 
dogma ; if a priest or believer, he lays it as a sacrifice at the feet of divinity ; if a philo- 
sophical moralist, he finds in his inmost being the irrefragable proof of the indepen- 
dence of his conscious thought ; if a philosopher in natural philosophy, the laws of na- 
ture, universal and immutable, prevent him from granting to any being whatsoever the 
privilege of escaping from it.” The author, under the first division of his subject— 
I. “ Ordinary arguments for and against free-will ’—continues : “ If an inexorable fatalism 
rules our thoughts and actions, there is no longer truth or science; error is legitimate, 
and there is no longer error; the wise man and fool are both in the right, and there are 
no longer fools or wise men. All opinions, even those qualified as absurd, are only 
what they must be; the determinist who torments himself to defend his cause is only 
a puppet in the hands of destiny, which at a given moment draws him from behind the 
scenes and makes him speak and gesticulate on the stage before other puppets, his 
spectators. 

“ Hore the adversaries of fatalism triumph, but it is a mere victory of words. These 
_ unassailable consequences the determinist accepts without the least repugnance. It 
must be thus,” he says. ‘‘ We can do nothing about it. Each plays the part assigned 
to him for all eternity, and plays it conscientiously, with the persuasion, more or less 
profound, that he is the author of it.” 

II. “Can free-will be an illusion ? ” 

The determinists answer the moralists that the idea of freedom and faith in free-will 
is an illusion. The author examines the premises of both believers. The determinists 


confess that they believe themselves free, although science assures them they are not. 
The author studies the opposition between faith and science. 

III. Can there exist forces capable of modifying their intensity, their direction, or 
their poiat of application ? 

IV. “Of the pretended necessity of a directing principle to regulate cases of inde- 
terminate movement.” 


This subject M. Delbceuf acknowleges to belong to geometricians rather than to phi- 
losophers, but he gives the views of noted mathematicians. 

V. “To determine a movement, can a force that is null suffice in certain cases?” 

VI. “If there are free actions, they cannot imply a creation of force.” 

Whatever the opinion in regard to the origin of human activity, man stands towards 
nature as a master to a slave. 

(2) “The Renaissance of Materialism,” by F. Paulhan. This article is a brief history 
of the conditions giving rise in France to materialism, and an account of its growth. One 
of the most obscure points of materialism M. Paulhau declares to be the conception 
of matter itself, and the materialists cannot answer what matter is. Materialism and 
positivism he asserts are enemies. The prevailing opinion is that experimental philoso- 
phy is a genus of which positivism and materialism are two species. 

(8) “ Anaximander of Miletus; The Infinite, and Evolution and Revolution (Entro- 
pie),” by P. Tannery. 

This article is a kind of critical synopsis of historical information given by Gustav 
Teichmiiller regarding Anaximander. M. Tannery states that, in the grave question 
of the origin and destiny of the world, philosophy, since its birth, has been hovering 
between the thesis of Anaximander and the antithesis of Xenophanes. 
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June Number : 

(1) “Sociologic Studies in France. I. Animal Colonies,” by A. Espinas. 

The history of individuality begins for M. Perrier, according to the statement of M. 
Espinas, with that of organization and life; something like an announcement of this is 
found in what is poeticaily called the personality of the atom. The character of the 
atom and evolution occupy a great portion of this analysis by M. Espinas. 

(2) “ Determinism and Liberty,” by M. Delbceuf, continued from the May number of 
“La Revue.” ‘Determinism, as a doctrine, is as ancient as human thought.” The 
continuance of this subject is divided into: Proof of the Existence of Liberty. 

I. Faposé of mechanism. 

II. Law of the fixation of force. Neither this force nor that of the conservation of 
energy is in contradiction to free-will. 

III. Free beings might dispense with time. Distinction between real and abstract 
uniform time. 

IV. There exist. discontinued movements. 

V. Discontinued movements are explained only by liberty. 

(3) ‘The Variations of Personality in the Normal State,” by F. Paulhan. 

“1, The variations of personality, analogous to those revealed by thé morbid condi- 
tions described by various authors, are very frequent in the normal state. 2. If man 
can be said to have a certain unity, this unity has its basis in the body, and not in the 
soul, and in the lower rather than the higher functions of the brain. 3. Man has not a 
completed unity; it seems to be only in progress of formation.” From this thesis the 
author gives at length views of pathological phenomena. 


July Number: 

(1) ‘The Sense of Locality and its Organs in Animals and Man,” by C. Viguier. 

In the words of an unknown writer, from whom M. Viguier quotes, “ Natural history 
has been haunted by a phantom known by the name of instinct, which is invoked in all 
difficult cases, as was the term phlogistic by the chemists of the last century. Lewes 
regards instinct only as degenerated intelligence. The wonderful faculty that animals 
possess of returning to places from which they have been taken, shut up in boxes from 
which they saw nothing, M. Viguier attributes to the sense of smell. The animal 
perceives a succession of odors along his route, and by them traces his way back, no 
matter how many turns there may be. With man the hand is closely connected with 
the power of vision; an animal, not having this member, has a keener scent to act with 
vision. Animals have hereditary aversions and fears, and their object becomes known 
to them by their sense of smell. The chief facts of this article are presented to prove 
a distinct sense of locality in man analogous to the sense of smell in animals. 

(2) “The Psychology of Great Men,” by H. Joly. The continuation of this subject 
by M. Joly treats of Heredity in Families, and its effect in the perpetuation of talent. 

(3) “ Will as Power of Judgment, and Adaptation,” by Th. Ribot. In this study the 
author proposes to study anomalies, and to draw conclusions upon the normal state. 
The fundamental principle which dominates the psychology of the will, in the healthy 
as in the morbid state, is that every state of consciousness has a tendency to express 
itself by a movement or act. Activity in the animal is not a beginning, but an end; 
not a cause, but a result. This is the essential point which should not be lost sight 
of, and alone explains the physiology and pathology of will. 

August Number : 

(1) * The Philosophy of F, Glisson,” by H. Marion. This author states that philoso- 
phers have questioned whether Leibnitz has not been influenced by the English physi- 
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cian, Francis Glisson. Little is known of the life of Glisson excepting facts relating 
to his ancestry. The object of M. Marion’s study is a work of Glisson’s, entitled, “The 
Energetic Nature of Substance, or of the Life of Nature,” which was published in 
Glisson’s seventy-fifth year, and which he spent ten years in writing. This work had 
little reputation when produced, and is now very rare. M. Marion compares Leibnitz 
and Glisson, and undertakes to prove how much his works were studied by Leibnitz, 

(2) “ Determinism and Liberty,” by Delboouf, is concluded. 

I. Liberty demonstrated by mechanics. Mechanical evaluation of the motive power 
of will. 

If. Psychical origin of the free nexus of forces. 

III. The action of free nexi of forces. 

IV. The future of free beings. 

(3) “The Psychology of Great Men,” by H. Joly. ' “The Great Man and Contem- 
poraries.” The author quotes at length the views of the “distinguished American phi- 
losopher,” Mr. William James, as published in “The Atlantic.”” M. Marion devotes 
several pages to the consideration of Mr. James’s beliefs, but does not agree with him 
in attributing genius more or less to chance. 


September Number : 

(1) “The Right and Action,” by Ch. Secrétan. M. Secrétan suggests goodness as 
the word to express moral activity. He discusses: 1. The problems of evil. 2. Pure 
and applied morals, 38. Theodicy. 

(2) “The Common Features of Nature and History,” by G. Tarde. The writer asks 
why social science is still to be born, or why it is born so late among its adult and 
vigorous sisters. He enters upon the study of history to aid him in his examination 
of the question. One thesis that he maintains is that all similarities are due to repeti- 
tions. 1. All similarities observed in the chemical, physical, and astronomical world 
have for their only explanation and possible cause periodical and principally vibratory 
movements. 2. All similarities of the world result from hereditary transmission. 3. All 
similarities that are remarked in the social world are the direct or indirect fruit of imi- 
tation in all its forms. 

(3) “Syllogism and Knowledge,” by E. Pannier. Between the classic thesis of syllo- 
gism, ‘‘ which engenders science,” and the modern system, which contests the reality of 
syllogism, there is less difference than there seems to be. In both, the fundamental 
idea is the same; syllogism ought to be demonstrative; it is or is not a method of 
acquiring knowledge. The error common to the two schools consists in a false appre- 
ciation of the function of reasoning. The conclusions which M. Pannier arrives at 
in his study are that “reasoning is not an instrument of knowledge, but an operation 
of analysis and classification, eftected by the means of verbal substitutions, and which, 
having nothing to reveal to us outside of the premises given, reposes neither on a cate- 
gorical form of the mind, nor on an axiomatic truth, nor on any principle of transcend- 
ence whatsoever. We conclude because we define, and our definitions have no other 
object than to create the whole substance of our reasoning.” 


October Number : 

(1) “Sociologic Studies in France. II. Social Contemporary Science,” by A. Espi- 
nas. “if the individual is the product of an association, the logical result is that every 
association can be individualized. It would indeed be strange if Nature, so faithful to 
herself in the development of her works, nature which is one like mind, because mind 
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is. either a nameless monstrosity or a part of nature—that nature, we repeat, after hav- 
ing, by a persevering process, constructed all living beings on one plan, should renounce 
this plan and adopt wholly new principles, when it was a question of constructing socie- 
ties with these same individuals as elements.” M.Espinas further considers his subject 
from the stand points of art and science. 

(2) “A Precursor of Maine de Biran,” by Paul Janet, of the Institute. Maine de 
Biran in his writings has quoted a work that is little known, and which was written by 
a physician of Montpellier, named Rey Régis. The title is “ Natural History of the 
Soul,” which should not be confounded with one of the same name by Dr, Charp, of 
London. From this work Maine de Biran extracts a curious physiological fact, which 
has become classic in psychology. It refers to a paralytic who had lost movement 
without the sense of feeling, but who, when touched beneath a coverlet, without seeing 
the spot, was incapable of locating it. He had lost the faculty of localization in losing 
a sense of movement, a remarkable fact which supported a theory dear to Maine de 
Biran, that movement or voluntary will is the true cause of the localization of percep- 
tions. This work Rey of Régis, M. Janet thinks, has never been quoted or used by 
any philosopher, and Biran quoted it only for the above passage. Nevertheless, he, 
in M. Janet’s belief, was more or less influenced in his ideas by this work. Rey Régis 
defends against the Cartesians, and especially against Malebranche, the direct and 
ruling power of the soul upon the body; the indication of original and investigating 
thought. M. Janet gives somewhat of a history of the Cartesians, and a full analy- 
sis of Rey Régis. The second portion of the work relates to the union of the soul and 
the body, and he thinks is less original than the first part. 

(3) “The Weaknesses of Will,” by Th. Ribot. [Irresolution, which is a beginning of 
a morbid state, has inward causes which pathology will make clear to us; it comes 
from the weakness of incitations or their ephemeral action. Among irresolute charac- 
ters, a few—the number is small—are so through a wealth of ideas. The comparison 
of motives, reasoning, calculation of consequences, constitute an extremely complex 
cerebral state, in which tendencies to action impede each other. But this wealth of 
ideas is not in itself a sufficient cause for irresolution; it is only an assisting cause. 
The true cause here, as everywhere, is in the character. Among the irresolute who 
lack ideas it is more evident. If they act, it is always where there is less action or less 
resistance required. Deliberation with difficulty ends in choice, and choice with more 
difficulty in action. The author discusses and compares morbid conditions as results 
and causes, 


November Number : 

(1) “‘ Psychology of Great Men,” by H. Joly. ‘Genius and Inspiration ” is the con- 
cluding article of the interesting series of M. Joly. He questions whether it was chance, 
as popularly believed, that led Columbus to discover America; and in treating of the 
great geniuses of the world he discusses the conditions outside of themselves which 
brought into action natural tendencies awaiting such causes. The reasoning of the 
writer and the many points which he considers invest his subject with unusual interest, 
heightened by a charming style. _ 

(2) “Sociologic Studies in France. II. Social Contemporary Science” (the conclu- 
sion), by A. Espinas. The writer begins his concluding article boldly by stating that if 
a liberal should venture to declare, in any political assembly whatsoever in France, that 
the declaration of the rights of men, the whole “revolutionary religion,” is only an im- 
mense postulate, he would rouse the general indignation and be regarded as a renegade. 
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cian, Francis Glisson. Little is known of the life of Glisson excepting facts relating 
to his ancestry. The object of M. Marion’s study is a work of Glisson’s, entitled, ‘The 
Energetic Nature of Substance, or of the Life of Nature,” which was published in 
Glisson’s seventy-fifth year, and which he spent ten years in writing. This work had 
little reputation when produced, and is now very rare. M. Marion compares Leibnitz 
and Glisson, and undertakes to prove how much his works were studied by Leibnitz. 

(2) “ Determinism and Liberty,” by Delboeuf, is concluded. 

I, Liberty demonstrated by mechanics. Mechanical evaluation of the motive power 
of will. 

If. Psychical origin of the free nexus of forces. 

III. The action of free nexi of forces, 

IV. The future of free beings. 

(3) “The Psychology of Great Men,” by H. Joly. ' “The Great Man and Contem- 
poraries.”” The author quotes at length the views of the “distinguished American phi- 
losopher,” Mr. William James, as published in “The Atlantic.” M. Marion devotes 
several pages to the consideration of Mr. James’s beliefs, but does not agree with him 
in attributing genius more or less to chance. 


September Number : 

(1) “The Right and Action,” by Ch. Secrétan. M. Secrétan suggests goodness as 
the word to express moral activity. He discusses: 1. The problems of evil. 2. Pure 
and applied morals, 3. Theodicy. 

(2) “The Common Features of Nature and History,” by G. Tarde. The writer asks 
why social science is still to be born, or why it is born so late among its adult and 
vigorous sisters. He enters upon the study of history to aid him in his examination 
of the question. One thesis that he maintains is that all similarities are due to repeti- 
tions. 1. All similarities observed in the chemical, physical, and astronomical world 
have for their only explanation and possible cause periodical and principally vibratory 
movements. 2. All similarities of the world result from hereditary transmission. 3. All 
similarities that are remarked in the social world are the direct or indirect fruit of imi- 
tation in all its forms. 

(3) “Syllogism and Knowledge,” by E. Pannier. Between the classic thesis of syllo- 
gism, ‘‘ which engenders science,” and the modern system, which contests the reality of 
syllogism, there is less difference than there seems to be. In both, the fundamental 
idea is the same; syllogism ought to be demonstrative; it is or is not a method of 
acquiring knowledge. The error common to the two schools consists in a false appre- 
ciation of the function of reasoning. The conclusions which M. Pannier arrives at 
in his study are that “reasoning is not an instrument of knowledge, but an operation 
of analysis and classification, eftected by the means of verbal substitutions, and which, 
having nothing to reveal to us outside of the premises given, reposes neither on a cate- 
gorical form of the mind, nor on an axiomatic truth, nor on any principle of transcend- 
ence whatsoever. We conclude because we define, and our definitions have no other 
object than to create the whole substance of our reasoning.” 

October Number : 

(1) “‘Sociologic Studies in France. II. Social Contemporary Science,” by A. Espi- 
nas, “I? the individual is the product of an association, the logical result is that every 
association can be individualized. It would indeed be strange if Nature, so faithful to 
herself in the development of her works, nature which is one like mind, because mind 
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is. either a nameless monstrosity or a part of nature—that nature, we repeat, after hav- 
ing, by a persevering process, constructed all liviag beings on one plan, should renounce 
this plan and adopt wholly new principles, when it was a question of constructing socie- 
ties with these same individuals as elements.” M. Espinas further considers his subject 
from the stand points of art and science. 

(2) “A Precursor of Maine de Biran,” by Paul Janet, of the Institute. Maine de 
Biran in his writings has quoted a work that is little known, and which was written by 
a physician of Montpellier, named Rey Régis. The title is ‘“ Natural History of the 
Soul,” which should not be confounded with one of the same name by Dr, Charp, of 
London. From this work Maine de Biran extracts a curious physiological fact, which 
has become classic in psychology. It refers to a paralytic who had lost movement 
without the sense of feeling, but who, when touched beneath a coverlet, without seeing 
the spot, was incapable of locating it. He had lost the faculty of localization in losing 
a sense of movement, a remarkable fact which supported a theory dear to Maine de 
Biran, that movement or voluntary will is the true cause of the localization of percep- 
tions. This work Rey of Régis, M. Janet thinks, has never been quoted or used by 
any philosopher, and Biran quoted it only for the above passage. Nevertheless, he, 
in M. Janet’s belief, was more or less influenced in his ideas by this work. Rey Régis 
defends against the Cartesians, and especially against Malebranche, the direct and 
ruling power of the soul upon the body; the indication of original and investigating 
thought. M. Janet gives somewhat of a history of the Cartesians, and a full analy- 
sis of Rey Régis. The second portion of the work relates to the union of the soul and 
the body, and he thinks is less original than the first part. 

(3) “The Weaknesses of Will,” by Th. Ribot. Irresolution, which is a beginning of 
a morbid state, has inward causes which pathology will make clear to us; it comes 
from the weakness of incitations or their ephemeral action. Among irresolute charac- 
ters, a few—the number is small—are so through a wealth of ideas. The comparison 
of motives, reasoning, calculation of consequences, constitute an extremely complex 
cerebral state, in which tendencies to action impede each other. But this wealth of 
ideas is not in itself a sufficient cause for irresolution; it is only an assisting cause. 
The true cause here, as everywhere, is in the character. Among the irresolute who 
lack ideas it is more evident. If they act, it is always where there is less action or less 
resistance required. Deliberation with difficulty ends in choice, and choice with more 
difficulty in action. The author discusses and compares morbid conditions as results 
and causes, 


November Number : 

(1) “Psychology of Great Men,” by H. Joly. ‘Genius and Inspiration” is the con- 
cluding article of the interesting series of M. Joly. He questions whether it was chance, 
as popularly believed, that led Columbus to discover America; and in treating of the 
great geniuses of the world he discusses the conditions outside of themselves which 
brought into action natural tendencies awaiting such causes. The reasoning of the 
writer and the many points which he considers invest his subject with unusual interest, 
heightened by a charming style. 

(2) “Sociologic Studies in France. II. Social Contemporary Science” (the conclu- 
sion), by A. Espinas. The writer begins his concluding article boldly by stating that if 
a liberal should venture to declare, in any political assembly whatsoever in France, that 
the declaration of the rights of men, the whole “ revolutionary religion,” is only an im- 
mense postulate, he would rouse the general indignation and be regarded as a renegade. 
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To distinguish between faith and science, practice and speculation form the starting- 
points in the discussion of M. Espinas, which is earnest, instructive, and spirited. 


December Number : 

(1) “The New Expedients in Favor of Free-Will,” by A. Fouillée. ‘ Among the 
moralists,” says the writer, “those particularly attached to spiritualism or criticism, a 
kind of anti-scientific reaction in the interests of morals has been observed for some 
time.” The arguments of MM. Secrétan and Renouvier and others, who have devoted 
themselves to the subject of free-will, are minutely analyzed by M. Fouillée. 

(2) “History of the Conception of the Infinite in the Sixth Century before Jesus 
Christ,” by P. Tannery. This is an article of rare historical value to which no synopsis 
could do justice, as it is replete with facts in point of history and philosophy, which are 
considered very carefully from many stand-pvints by the writer, As in a preceding 
article, he studies the premises of Gustav Teichmiiller. 

(3) “The Conditions of Happiness and Human Evolution,” by F. Paulhan, ‘‘ Pes- 
simism is a fashionable problem. People are greatly occupied with it, either in the way 
of defence or attack.” The author asserts that he shall examine only a few points: 1. 
What gives value to life? Generally speaking, happiness. 2. Do the blessings of life 
exceed the ills? Pessimism often comes from the indignation we feel when deprived of 
happiness—our supposed right. The adaptation of an organization to its surroundings 
constitutes the conditions of happiness. Evolution, development, and the education of 
the people the writer discusses as causes of happiness. He concludes by saying that 
if pessimism were perfectly established, and it were proved that life is and will be an 
evil, then general suicide would be the best practical good, and a duty, man ending hia 
own suffering and sparing future generations. 


January (1883) Number : 

(1) * Musical A’sthetics in France. III. Psychology of the Orchestra and Symphony,” 

by Ch. Lévéque. The author discusses rhythm, the expression of various instruments, 
and states many interesting facts relating to music in general. 
‘. (2) “Contemporary Philosophers: M. J. Lachelier,” by G. Séailles, ‘ M. Lachelier,” 
the writer affirms, “‘has taken great pains not to make himself known. Like Descartes, 
he did not like notoriety. He has, nevertheless, exerted a great influence upon French 
philosophy. He taught in the Normal School, and did not write much, but his teach- 
ings were very powerful.” 

(5) ‘The Criminal Statistics of the Last Half-Century,” by G. Tarde. ‘“ What are 
properly called crimes have diminished nearly one half within the last half-century, and 
simple offences have more than trebled. Some say it is owing to increased education 
and refinement, or equalizing society. The small offences arise from the increased 
wants of the people, excited by their intellectual development. The writer throws a 
great deal of light upon his subject, and his statistics are of an interesting nature. 

Virginia CHasMPLin. 
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The Platonist, St. Louis, Mo. Contents of 11 and 12, December—January, 1882: 1. 
Pearls of Wisdom (Gathered from P'atonic Sources). 2. Special Notice. 3. Life of Hai 
Ebn Yokdan, the Self-taught Philosopher. By Abubacer, Ibn Tophail. (Translated from 
the original Arabic by Simon Ockley. Revised and modernized by W.II. Steele.) (Con- 
tinued.) 4. On the Beautiful. Lib. VI, Enn. I. (Translated from the original Greek 
of Plotinos. Taylor’s Version Revised.) 5. Iamblichos: a Treatise on the Mysteries. A 
New Translation, by Alexander Wilder. Part II.—6. On the Virtues, Enn. I, Lib. II. 
(Translated from the original Greek of Plotinos.) (Concluded.) 7. Selections from Ibn- 
Badja. (Translated for The Platonist by Alexander Wilder and Mile. A. Peonié.) 8. 
The Life and Works of Thomas Taylor, the Platonist. (Concluded.) 9. The Elements 
of Theology. By Proklos. (Translated from the original Greek.) 10, Platonic Tech- 
nology: A Glossary of Distinctive Terms used by Platon and other Philosophers in an 
Arcane and Peculiar Sense. Compiled by Alexander Wilder, 11. Book Reviews. 

[The reader will be very sorry to learn that this unique and serviceable journal is in 
danger of being discontinued. In the last number of the first volume the following 
special notice appears. } 


“SPECIAL NOTICE. 


“The ‘ Platonist’ having failed to pay the expenses of publication, will be discontinued 
as a monthly with this issue, which completes volume first. 

“Tn this connection we desire to return our sincere thanks to the kind friends who 
have aided us in our arduous work by subscriptions or otherwise. The many generous 
words of encouragement and appreciation sent us have been, we trust, fully valued. 

“The ‘ Platonist’ will be continued as a quarterly publication of fifty pages a number, 
at the price of $5 per annum, provided that subscriptions to an amount sufficient to 
pay the expenses of publication for one year are received within three months from 
date. In case an adequate sum is not received within the specified time, the money 
that may have been sent will be returned. 

“The ‘ Platonist’ can be continued only in the manner indicated. It is absolutely 
necessary that the expenses of publication be guaranteed.” 


Prospectus of the Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Sci- 
ence. H. B. Adams, Editor. 

These Studies relate almost exclusively to the growth of institutions in the various 
Amefican settlements and colonies, and are indispensable to the student of the history 
ef our country. They are either ready for the press or in active preparation. Some of 
them will be published in the first instance by the University. Others will be reprints 
from the proceedings of learned societies, magazines, etc., where they appear in some 
cases under titles slightly different from those here adopted. The Studies will be pub- 
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lished at convenient intervals, and will bring together, in numbered monographs, kin- 
dred contributions to Historical and Political Science. 

All business communications and questions touching exchanges should be addressed 
to Publication Agency (N. Murray), Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. ; all 
scientific communications to the Editor. 


Proceedings of the Canadian Institute. Vol. I, Fasciculus No, 3. Toronto: Copp, 
Clark & Co. 1882. 

A Short Sketch of Modern Philosophies and of his own System, by Antonio Rosmini- 
Serbati. With a few words of Introduction by Father Lockhart. London: Burns & 
Oates, Orchard Street, W. 1882. 


Thomas Jefferson as a Philologist. H. E. Shepherd. (Reprint from the “‘ American 
Journal of Philology,” Vol. III, No. 10.) 


An Address on the Temperance Cause, and the best methods of its Advancement, by 
W. G. Eliot, Chancellor of Washington University. 


The Philosophy of Kant in Extracts, Selected by John Watson, LL. D., Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, Kingston: 
William Baille, Printer. 1882. 


The Logos. By Thomas Hill. (Reprinted from the New York “Independent” of 
August 3, 1882.) 


Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Session 1880-'81. 


The Tides, A paper read before the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and 
Letters, at December meeting of 1879, at Madison, Wis., by John Nader, C. E. 


Evolution, Objective and Subjective; No Supersensible Matter; Scientific Philosophy. 
By William I. Gill. (Reprinted from the “ Index.’’) 


Science. Vol. I, No. 2. Moses King, Cambridge, Mass. 


A Year’s Legislation. Opening Address by Henry Hitchcock, Esq., the President of 
the Missouri Bar Association at its Second Annual Meeting, December 27, 1882, (Re- 
printed from the Proceedings of the Association.) St. Louis: Nixon-Jones Printing 
Co. 1883. 


The Christian Religion. Mistakes of Robert G. Ingersoll and his Reviewers. By Dr. 
N. J. Cogswell. 

Ueber den Weg, zum Wissen und zur Gewissheit zu gelangen. Eine Confession von 
Hugo Delff. Leipzig: Verlag von Fr. W. Grunow. 1882. 


Revision der Hauptpunkte der Psychophysik von Gustav Theodor Fechner. Leip- 
zig: Druck und Verlag von Breitkopf und Hartel. 1882. 


Die Grundprobleme der Logik. Von Dr. Jul. Bergmann. Berlin: Ernst Siegfried 
Mittler und Sohn. 1882. 

Mind. A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. Contents for April, 
1883: I. Psychological Principles, I., by James Ward; II. Reaction-time and Atten- 
tion in the Hypnotic State, by Prof. G. Stanley Hall; III. On Some Fundamental Prob- 
lems in Logic, by M. Martin; IV. “Natural Religion,’ by Edmund Gurney; V. Ethics 
and Sociology, by Prof. W. Wallace; VI. Notes and Discussions; VII. Critical No- 
tices ; VIII. New Books; IX. Miscellaneous. London: Williams & Norgate. 





